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THE HINT OF AN 
EXPLANATION 


By 
GRAHAM GREENE 


new version of peace, is a dreary experience. I suppose that 

my fellow traveller and I could consider ourselves lucky 
to have a compartment to ourselves, even though the heating 
apparatus was not working, even though the lights went out 
entirely in the frequent Pennine tunnels and were too dim anyway 
for us to read our books without straining the eyes, and though 
there was no restaurant car to give at least a change of scene. It 
was when we were trying simultaneously to chew the same kind 
of dry bun bought at the same station buffet that my companion 
and I came together. Before that we had sat at opposite ends of 
the carriage, both muffled to the chin in overcoats, both bent low 
over type we could barely make out, but as I threw the remains 
of my cake under the seat our eyes met, and he laid his book down. 

By the time we were half way to Bedwell Junction we had 
found an enormous range of subjects for discussion; starting with 
buns and the weather, we had gone on to politics, the Govern- 
ment, foreign affairs, the atom bomb, and by an inevitable pro- 
gression, God. We had not, however, become either shrill or 
acid. My companion, who now sat opposite me, leaning a little 
forward, so that our knees nearly touched, gave such an impres- 
sion of serenity that it would have been impossible to quarrel with 
him, however much our views differed, and differ they did 
profoundly. 

I had soon realized I was speaking to a Catholic—to someone 
who believed—how do they put it?—in an omnipotent and 
omniscient Deity, while I was what is loosely called an Agnostic. 
I have a certain intuition (which I do not trust, founded as it may 
well be on childish experiences and needs) that a God exists, and 
Tam surprised occasionally into belief by the extraordinary coinci- 
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dences that beset our path like the traps set for 2 ap in the 
jungle, but intellectually I am oninel at the whole notion of 
such a God who can so abandon his creatures to the enormities of 
Free Will. I found myself expressing this view to my companion 
who listened quietly and with respect. He made no attempt to 
interrupt—he showed none of the impatience or the intellectual 
arrogance I have grown to expect from Catholics; when the lights 
of a wayside station flashed across his face that had escaped hitherto 
the rays of the one globe working in the compartment, I caught a 
glimpse suddenly of—what? I stopped speaking, so strong was 

the impression. I was carried back ten years, to the other side of 
the great useless conflict, to a small town, Gisors in Normandy. I 

was again, for a moment, walking on the ancient battlements and 

looking down across the grey roofs, until my eyes for some 

reason lit on one stony “back” out of the many, where the 

face of a middle-aged man was pressed against a window pane (I 

suppose that face has ceased to exist now, just as I believe the 

whole town with its medieval memories has been reduced to 

rubble). I remembered saying to myself with astonishment, “That 

man is happy.’ I looked across the compart- 

ment at my fellow traveller, but his face was already again in 

shadow. I said weakly, “When you think what God—if there is 

a God—allows. It’s not merely the physical agonies, but think of 

the corruption, even of children. . . .” 

He said, “Our view is so limited,” and I was disappointed at 
the conventionality of his reply. He must have been aware of my 
disappointment (it was as though our thoughts were huddled as 
closely as ourselves for warmth), for he went on, “Of course there 
is no answer here. We catch hints” . . . and then the train roared 
into another tunnel and the lights again went out. It was the 
longest tunnel yet; we went rocking down it and the cold seemed 
to become more intense with the hem, like an icy fog (per- 
haps when one sense—of sight—is robbed, the others grow 
more acute). When we emerged into the mere grey of night and 
the globe lit up once more, I could see that my companion was 
leaning back on his seat. 

I repeated his last words as a question, “Hints?” 

“Oh, they mean very little in cold print—or cold speech,” he 
said, shivering in his overcoat. “And they mean nothing at all to 
another human being than the man who catches them. They are 
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not scientific evidence—or evidence at all for that matter. Events 
that don’t somehow, turn out as they were intended—by the 
human actors, I mean, or by the thing behind the human actors.” 

“The thing?” 

“The word Satan is so anthropomorphic.” I had to lean forward 
now: I wanted to hear what he had to say. I am—I really am, 
God knows—open to conviction. He said, “One’s words are so 
crude, but I sometimes feel pity for that thing. It is so continually 
finding the right weapon to use against its Enemy and the weapon 
breaks in its own breast. It sometimes seems to me so— se 
You said something just now about the corruption of children. 
It reminded me of something in my own childhood. You are the 
first person—except for one—that I have thought of telling it to, 
perhaps because you are anonymous. It’s not a very long story, 
and in a way it’s relevant.” 

I said, “I'd like to hear it.” 

“You mustn’t expect too much meaning. But to me there seems 
to be a hint. That’s all. A hint.” 

He went slowly on, turning his face to the pane, though he 
could have seen nothing real in the whirling world outside except an 
occasional signal lamp, a light in a window, a small country station 
torn backwards by our rush, picking his words with precision. 
He said, “When I was a child they taught me to serve at Mass. The 
church was a small one, for there were very few Catholics where 
I lived. It was a market town in East Anglia, surrounded by flat, 
chalky fields and ditches,—so many ditches. I don’t suppose 
there were fifty Catholics all told, and for some reason there was 
a tradition of hostility to us. Perhaps it went back to the burning 
of a Protestant martyr in the sixteenth century—there was a stone 
marking the place near where the meat stalls stood on Wednes- 
days. I was only half aware of the enmity, though I knew that my 
school nickname of Popey Martin had something to do with my 
religion, and I had heard that my father was nearly excluded from 
the Constitutional Club when he first came to the town. 

“Every Sunday I had to dress up in my surplice and serve Mass. 
I hated it—I have always hated dressing up in any way (which is 
funny when you come to think of it), and I never ceased to be 
afraid of losing my place in the service and doing something 
which would put me to ridicule. Our services were at a different 
hour from the Anglican, and as our small, far-from-select band 
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trudged out of the hideous chapel the whole of the townsfolk 
seemed to be on the way past to the proper church—I always 
thought of it as the proper church. We hed: to pass the parade of 
their eyes, indifferent, supercilious, mocking; you can’t imagine 
how seriously religion can be taken in a small town, if only for 
social reasons. 

“There was one man in particular; he was one of the two 
bakers in the town, the one my family did not patronize. I don’t 
think any of the Catholics patronized him because he was called 
a free-thinker—an odd title, for, poor man, no one’s thoughts 
were less free than his. He was hemmed in by his hatred—his 
hatred of us. He was very ugly to look at, with one wall eye and 
a head the shape of a turnip, with the hair gone on the crown, and 
he was unmarried. He had. no interests, apparently, but his baking 
and his hatred, though now that I am older I begin to see other 
sides to his nature—it did contain, perhaps, a certain furtive love. 
One would come across him suddenly, sometimes, on a country 
walk, especially if one was alone and it was Sunday. It was as 
though he rose from the ditches and the chalk smear on his clothes 
reminded one of the flour on his working overalls. He would 
have a stick in his hand and stab at the hedges, and if his mood 
were very black he would call out after you strange abrupt words 
that were like a foreign tongue—I know the meaning of those 
words, of course, now. Once the police went to his house because 
of what a boy said he had seen, but nothing came of it except that 
the hate shackled him closer. His name was Blacker, and he 
terrified me. 

“T think he had a particular hatred of my father—I don’t know 
why. My father was manager of the Midland Bank, and it’s 
possible that at some time Blacker may have had unsatisfactory 
dealings with the bank—my father was a very cautious man who 
suffered all his life from anxiety about money—his own and 
other people’s. If I try to picture Blacker now I see him walking 
along a narrowing path between high windowless walls, and at 
the end of the path stands a small boy of ten—me. I don’t know 
whether it’s a symbolic picture or the memory of one of our 
encounters—our encounters somehow got more and more 
frequent. You talked just now about the corruption of children. 
That poor man was preparing to revenge himself on everything 
he hated—my father, the Catholics, the God whom people per- 
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sisted in crediting, and that by corrupting me. He had evolved a 
horrible and ingenious plan. 

“I remember the first time I had a friendly word from him. I 
was passing his shop as rapidly as I could when I heard his voice 
call out with a kind of sly subservience as though he were an under 
servant. “Master David,” he called, “Master David,” and I 
hurried on. But the next time I passed that way he was at his 
door (he must have seen me coming) with one of those curly 
cakes in his hand that we called Chelsea buns. I didn’t want to 
take it, but he made me, and then I couldn’t be other than polite 
when he asked me to come into his parlour behind the shop and 
see something very special. 

“Tt was a small electric railway—a rare sight in those days, and 
he insisted on showing me how it worked. He made me turn the 
switches and stop and start it, and he told me that I could come 
in any morning and have a game with it. He used the word 
‘game’ as though it were something secret, and it’s true that I 
never told my family of this invitation and of how, perhaps twice 
a week those holidays, the desire to control that little railway 
became overpowering, and looking up and down the street to 
see if I were observed, I would dive into the shop.” 

Our larger, dirtier, adult train drove into a tunnel and the light 
went out. We sat in darkness and silence, with the noise of the 
train blocking our ears like wax. When we were through we 
didn’t speak at once and I had to prick him into continuing. “An 
elaborate seduction,” I said. 

“Don’t think his plans were as simple as that,” my companion 
said, ‘‘or as crude. There was much more hate than love, poor 
man, in his make-up. Can you hate something you don’t believe 
in? And yet he called himself a free thinker. What an impossible 
paradox, to be free and to be so obsessed. Day by day all through 
those holidays his obsession must have grown, but he kept a grip; 
he bided his time. Perhaps that thing I spoke of gave him ie 
strength and the wisdom. It was only a week from the end of the 
holidays that he spoke to me of what concerned him so deeply. 

“T heard him behind me as I knelt on the floor, coupling two 
coaches. He said, ‘You won’t be able to do this, Master David, 
when school starts.’ It wasn’t a sentence that needed any comment 
from me any more than the one that followed, “You ought 
to have it for your own, you ought,’ but how skilfully and 
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unemphatically he had sowed the longing, the idea of a possi- 
bility. . . . I was coming to his parlour every day now; you see 
I had to cram every opportunity in before the hated term started 
again, and I suppose I was becoming accustomed to Blacker, to 
that wall eye, that turnip head, that nauseating subservience. The 
Pope, you know, describes himself as “The servant of the servants 


of God,’ and Blacker—I sometimes think that Blacker was ‘the 


servant of the servants of . . .” well, let it be. 

“The very next day, standing in the doorway watching me 
play, he began to talk to me about religion. He said, with what 
untruth even I recognized, how much he admired the Catholics; 
he wished he could believe like that, but how could a baker 
believe? He accented ‘a baker’ as one might say a biologist, and 
the tiny train spun round the gauge O track. He said, ‘I can bake 
the things you eat just as well as any Catholic can,’ and disappeared 
into his shop. I hadn’t the faintest idea what he meant. Presently 
he emerged again, holding in his hand a little wafer. ‘Here,’ he 
said, “eat that and tell me. . . .” When I put it in my mouth I could 
tell that it was made in the same way as our wafers for com- 
munion—he had got the shape a little wrong, that was all, and 
I felt guilty and irrationally scared. “Tell me,’ he said, ‘what’s the 
difference ?” 

“ ‘Difference?’ I asked. 

“Isn’t that just the same as you eat in church?” 

“I said smugly, ‘It hasn’t been consecrated.’ 

“He said, ‘Do you think if I put the two of them under a 
microscope, you could tell the difference?’ But even at ten I had 
the answer to that question. ‘No,’ I said, ‘the—accidents don’t 
change,’ stumbling a little on the word ‘accidents’ which had 
suddenly conveyed to me the idea of death and wounds. 

“Blacker said with sudden intensity, ‘How I'd like to get one 
of your ones in my mouth—just to see... .’ 

“It may seem odd to you, but this was the first time that the idea 
of transubstantiation really lodged in my mind. I had learnt it 
all by rote; I had grown up with the idea. The Mass was as lifeless 
to me as the sentences in De Bello Gallico; communion a routine 
like drill in the school-yard, but here suddenly I was in the presence 
of a man who took it seriously, as seriously as the priest whom 
naturally one didn’t count—it was his job. I felt more scared 


than ever. 
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“He said, ‘It’s all nonsense, but I'd just like to have it in my 
mouth.’ 

“*You could if you were a Catholic,’ I said naively. He gazed at 
me with his one good eye like a Cyclops. He said, “You: serve at 
Mass, don’t you? It would be easy for you to get at one of those 
things. I tell you what I’d do—I’d swap this electric train for one 
of your wafers—consecrated, mind. It’s got to be consecrated.’ 

“IT could get you one out of the box,’ I said. I think I still 
imagined that his interest was a baker’s interest—to see how they 
were made. 

“Oh, no,’ he said. ‘I want to see what your God tastes like.’ 

“T couldn’t do that.’ 

_ “Not fora whole electric train, just for yourself? You wouldn’t 
have any trouble at home. I'd pack it up and put a label inside 

that your Dad could see—“For my bank manager’s little boy 

from a grateful client.” He’d be pleased as Punch with that.’ 

“Now that we are grown men it seems a trivial temptation, 
doesn’t it? But try to think back to your own childhood. There 
was a whole circuit of rails on the floor at our feet, straight rails 
and curved rails, and a little station with porters and passengers, 
a tunnel, a foot-bridge, a level crossing, two signals, buffers, of 
course—and above all, a turntable. The tears of longing came 
into my eyes when I looked at the turntable. It was my favourite 
piece—it looked so ugly and practical and true. I said weakly, ‘I 
wouldn’t know how. 

“How carefully he had been studying the ground. He must 
have slipped several times into Mass at the back of the church. It 
would have been no good, you understand, in a little town like 
that, presenting himself for communion. Everybody there knew 
him for what he was. He said to me, “When you've been given 
communion you could just put it under your tongue a moment. 
He serves you and the other boy first, and I saw you once go out 
behind the curtain straight afterwards. You'd one of 
those little bottles.’ 

“ cruet,’ I said. 

“ “Pepper and salt.’ He grinned at me jovially, and I—well, I 
looked at the little railway which I could no longer come and 
play with when term started. I said, “You’d just swallow it, 
wouldn’t you?” 

“Oh, yes,’ he said. ‘I'd just swallow it.’ 
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“Somehow I didn’t want to play with the train any more that 
day. I got up and made for the door, but he detained me, gripping 
my lapel. He said, “This will be a secret between you and me. 
To-morrow’s Sunday. You come along here in the afternoon. 
Put it in an envelope and post it in. Monday morning the train 
will be delivered bright an early.’ 

“*Not to-morrow,’ I implored him. 

“Tm not interested in any other Sunday,’ he said. ‘It’s your 
only chance.’ He shook me gently backwards and forwards. ‘It 
will always have to be a secret between you and me,’ he said. 
‘Why, if anyone knew they'd take away the train and there’d 
be me to reckon with. I'd bleed you something awful. You know 
how I’m always about on Sunday walks. You can’t avoid a man 
like me. I crop up. You wouldn’t ever be safe in your own house. 
I know ways to get into houses when people are asleep.’ He 
pulled me into the shop after him and opened a drawer. In the 
drawer was an odd-looking key and a cut-throat razor. He said, 
‘That’s a master key that opens all locks and that—that’s what I 
bleed people with.” Then he patted my cheek with his plump 
floury fingers and said, ‘Forget it. You and me are friends.’ 

“That Sunday Mass stays in my head, every detail of it, as 
though it had happened only a week ago. From the moment of 
the Confession to the moment of Consecration it had a terrible 
importance; only one other Mass has ever been so important to 
me—perhaps not even one, for this was a solitary Mass which 
would never happen again. It seemed as final as the last Sacrament, 
when the priest bent down and put the wafer in my mouth 
where I knelt before the altar with my fellow server. 

“T suppose I had made up my mind to commit this awful act— 
for, you know, to us it must always seem an awful act—from the 
moment when I saw Blacker watching from the back of the 
Church. He had put on his best black Sunday clothes, and as 
though he could never quite escape the smear of his profession, 
he had a dab of dried talcum on his cheek, which he had pre- 
sumably applied after using that cut-throat of his. He was watch- 
ing me closely all the time, and I think it was fear—fear of that 
terrible undefined thing called bleeding—as much as covetousness 
that drove me to carry out my instructions. 

“My fellow server got briskly up and taking the communion 
plate preceded Father Carey to the altar rail where the other 
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communicants knelt. I had the Host lodged under my tongue: it 
felt like a blister. I got up and made for the curtain to get the cruet 
that I had purposely left in the sacristy. When I was there I looked 
quickly round for a hiding place and saw an old copy of the 
Universe lying on a chair. I took the Host from my mouth and 
inserted it between two sheets—a little damp mess of pulp. Then 
I thought: perhaps Father Carey has put the paper out for a 
particular purpose and he will find the Host before I have time 
to remove it, and the enormity of my act began to come home 
to me when I tried to imagine what punishment I should incur. 
Murder is sufficiently trivial to have its appropriate punishment, 
but for this act the mind boggled at the thought of any retribu- 
tion at all. I tried to remove the Host, but it had stuck clammily 
between the pages and in desperation I tore out a piece of the 
newspaper and screwing the whole thing up, stuck it in my 
trousers pocket. When I came back through the curtain carrying 
the cruet my eyes met Blacker’s. He gave me a grin of encourage- 
ment and unhappiness—yes, I am sure, unhappiness. Was it 
perhaps that the poor man was all the time seeking something 
incorruptible? 

“I can remember little more of that day. I think my mind was 
shocked and stunned and I was caught up too in the family bustle 
of Sunday. Sunday in a provincial town is the day for relations. 
All the family are at home and unfamiliar cousins and uncles are 
apt to arrive packed in the back seats of other people’s cars. I 
remember that some crowd of the kind descended on us and 
pushed Blacker temporarily out of the foreground of my mind. 
There was somebody called Aunt Lucy with a loud hollow laugh 
that filled the house with mechanical merriment like the sound of 
recorded laughter from inside a hall of mirrors, and I had no 
opportunity to go out alone even if I had wished to. When 
six o'clock came and Aunt Lucy and the cousins departed and 
peace returned, it was too late to go to Blacker’s and at eight it 
was my own bed-time. 

“T think I had half forgotten what I had in my pocket. As I 
emptied my pocket the little screw of newspaper brought quickly 
back the Mass, the priest bending over me, Blacker’s grin. I laid 
the packet on the chair by my bed and tried to go to sleep, but I 
was haunted by the shadows on the wall where the curtains 
blew, the wt of furniture, the rustle in the chimney, haunted 
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by the presence of God there on the chair. The Host had always 
been to me—well, the Host. I knew theoretically, as I have said, 
what I had to believe, but suddenly, as someone whistled in the 
road outside, whistled secretively, knowingly, to me, I knew that 
this which I had beside my bed was something of infinite value— 
something a man would pay for with his whole peace of mind, 
something that was so hated one could love it as one loves 
an outcast or a bullied child. These are adult words and it was a 
child of ten who lay scared in bed, listening to the whistle from 
the road, Blacker’s whistle, but I think he felt fairly clearly what 
I am describing now. That is what I meant when I said this Thing, 
whatever it is, that seizes every possible weapon against God, is 
always, everywhere, disappointed at the moment of success. It 
must have felt as certain of me as Blacker did. It must have felt 
certain, too, of Blacker. But I wonder, if one knew what hap- 
pened later to that poor man, whether one would not find again 
that the weapon had been turned against its own breast. 

“At last I couldn’t bear that whistle any more and got out 
of bed. I opened the curtains a little way, and there right under 
my window, the moonlight on his face, was Blacker. If I had 
stretched my hand down, his fingers reaching up could almost 
have touched mine. He looked up at me, flashing the one good 
eye, with hunger—I realize now that near-success must have 
developed his obsession almost to the point of madness. Despera- 
tion had driven him to the house. He whispered up at me, ‘David, 
where is it?” 

“I jerked my head back at the room. ‘Give it me,’ he said, 
‘quick. You shall have the train in the morning.’ 

“T shook my head. He said, ‘I’ve got the bleeder here, and the 
key. You’d better toss it down.’ 

““Go away,’ I said, but I could hardly speak with fear. 

“Tl bleed you first and then I'll have it just the same.’ 

““Oh no, you won’t,’ I said. I went to the chair and picked 
it—Him—up. There was only one place where He was safe. I 
couldn’t separate the Host from the paper, so I swallowed both. 
The newsprint stuck like a prune skin to the back of my throat, 
but I rinsed it down with water from the ewer. Then I went back 
to the window and looked down at Blacker. He began to wheedle 
me. “What have you done with it, David? What’s the fuss? It’s 
only a bit of bread,’ looking so longingly and pleadingly up at 
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me that even as a child I wondered whether he could really think 
that, and yet desire it so much. 

“I swallowed it,’ I said. 

“ “Swallowed it?’ 

““ Yes,’ I said. ‘Go away.’ Then something happened which 
seems to me now more terrible than his desire to corrupt or my 
thoughtless act: he began to weep—the tears ran lopsidedly out 
of the one good eye and his shoulders shook. I only saw his face 
for a moment before he bent his head and strode off, the bald 
turnip head shaking, into the dark. When I think of it now, it’s 
almost as if I had seen that Thing weeping for its inevitable 
defeat. It had tried to use me as a weapon and now I had broken 
in its hands and it wept its hopeless tears through one of Blacker’s 
eyes. 

The black furnaces of Bedwell Junction gathered around the 
line. The points switched and we were tossed from one set of 
rails to another. A spray of sparks, a signal light changing to red, 
tall chimneys jetting into the grey night sky, the fumes of steam 
from stationary engines—half the cold journey was over and now 
remained je le wait for the slow cross-country train. I said, 
“It’s an interesting story. I think I should have given Blacker what 
he wanted. I wonder what he would have done with it.” 

“T really believe,” my companion said, “that he would first of 
all have put it under his microscope—before he did all the other 
things I expect he had planned.” 

ee the hint?” I said. “I don’t quite see what you mean by 
that. 

“Oh, well,” he said vaguely, “you know for me it was an odd 
beginning that affair, when you come to think of it,” but I never 
should have known what he meant had not his coat, when he 
rose to take his bag from the rack, come open and disclosed the 
collar of a priest. 

I said, “I suppose you think you owe a lot to Blacker.” 

“Yes,” he said. “You see, I am a very happy man.” 
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MARCEL PROUST (II) 


By 
MARTIN TURNELL 
Ill 


cartésien au grand scandale de plusieurs bons esprits,” said 

Arnaud Dandieu of Proust. The connection between the 
philosophy of a period and its art is a close and intricate one, but 
we may doubt whether it is altogether correct to speak of a 
novelist “smashing the Cartesian mannequin to pieces.’ It seems 
rather that the philosopher and the artist are themselves the 
product of changes in the human mind and it is from this point 
of view that we should approach the art of Proust. 

Although “the Cartesian mannequin” is a somewhat mechanical 
figure, Descartes himself inaugurated the philosophical revolution 
which led logically to Proust. Classical theories of art are based 
on the classical metaphysic, on the belief in a fixed unchanging 
reality which it is the artist’s business to “represent.’” Modern art 
is founded on one or other of the idealist systems, on the assump- 
tion that “reality” is a synthesis of the thing perceived and the 
perceiving subject. Descartes’ determination “de ne chercher plus 
d’autre science que celle qui se pourrait trouver en moi-méme’”’ is 
the moment at which the mind turns away from the outer world 
and concentrates on its own processes. 

There is, however, nearly always a time-lag between philo- 
sophical changes and changes in men’s theories of art, and it was 
not until the second half of the nineteenth century that the 
Cartesian philosophy began to yield its real fruits. “What does 
it matter,” said Baudelaire, “what the reality outside me is made 
of provided that it helps me to feel that I am and what I am.” 
“What is the modern conception of pure art?” he asked in 
another place, and replied: “It is to create a suggestive magic 
which contains both subject and object, the external world and 
the artist himself.” 

Baudelaire spoke scornfully of le beau unique et absolu, but it 
was left to the poet Jules Laforgue to reveal the full implications 


I: n’a pas eu de peine 4 faire voler en éclats le mannequin 
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of his master’s theories in a remarkable essay on Impressionism: 


DOUBLE ILLUSION DU BEAU ABSOLU ET DE L’HOMME ABSOLU. IN 
NOMBRABLES CLAVIERS HUMAINS. La vieille esthétique a radoté 
alternativement sur ces deux illusions: le Beau absolu, objectif— 
l’homme absolu, subjectif, le Gofit. 


With a stroke of the pen, Laforgue demolishes "homme absolu 
of the classical ages and replaces him by innombrables claviers 
humains. He claims in the same essay that— 


On a aujourd’hui un sentiment plus exact de la Vie en nous et hors 
de nous. 


It is a claim with which Proust would certainly have sym- 
pathized and it is easy to see the connection between his vraie vie 
and Laforgue’s Vie en nous. 

We can see, too, that the changes which I have described were 
largely responsible for Proust’s peculiar method of presenting 
“character” which is different not merely from that of the classic 
novelists, but from that of his own contemporaries. In the classic 
novelists character—l’homme absolu—is in general one of the 
données. The novelist begins by “creating” characters, but once 
they have been created they do not undergo any fundamental 
change. All their adventures or experiences are the outcome of 
character and of the friction of one character on another. The 
modern writer has no doubt discarded the theory of a fixed un- 
changing character, and instead portrays the psychological 
development of characters who are completely different at the 
end of the book from the people that they were at the begin- 
ning. It should be emphasized that the change is real; it is not, as 
it sometimes is with the classic writers, that different facets of the 
main characters are only revealed as the result of the experiences 
which are described in the book. 

The concept of a fixed unchanging character is common to the 
writers of classical antiquity, the Middle Ages and the English and 
French novelists of the eighteenth century. In Fielding and 
Smollett, in Marivaux and Laclos, there is, properly speaking, no 
development of character. The novelist starts with a special 
knowledge of his characters and he reveals it to the reader by 
inventing a series of situations in which they become involved. 

A different approach, however, can pw A be discerned in the 
dramatists as well as in the principal French novelists of the seven- 
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teenth century. Although it is strictly limited, there is develop- 
ment in Corneille, Moliére, Racine and Mme de La Fayette. The 
Alceste who abandons society in search of an endroit écarté in the 
fifth act of le Misanthrope is certainly different from the fiery 
reformer of Act I though his “change of heart” is the logical 
outcome of the données. Corneille’s characters undergo a moral 
growth and become “integrated”; Racine’s and Mme de La 
Fayette’s suffer complete moral collapse. 

Another change occurs at the close of the eighteenth century. 
There is a strong autobiographical element in Constant and 
Stendhal, but comparatively little development. Their characters 
are all trying to discover what sort of people they are and their 
discoveries are the outcome not so much of action, situation and 
their relations with other characters as of solitary analysis in a 
silent room or in prison. ; 

Proust’s approach differs from all these writers or rather he 
combines a number of different approaches and produces a new 
method. M. Feuillerat, as we know, has pointed out the extra- 
ordinary inconsistencies in his presentation of character, and has 
argued that they are due partly to his method of composition and 
partly to a growing bitterness and a growing dislike of the 
“worldlings” which became more and more pronounced as the 
work progressed. This explains some of the weaknesses of the 
book, but it does not invalidate the method. For the changes are 
by no means all accidental. Proust applies the method of the 
memoir-writer to imaginary characters. His characters are con- 
structed by direct observation, by encounters between Marcel and 
the other characters at different periods of their lives and in 
different situations, but also by gossip and hearsay. This enables 
Proust to present them from a large number of different angles, 
and to show that the same person may appear completely different 
to different people. When, for example, he describes a meeting 
with Saint-Loup and Rachel, he observes: 


No doubt it was the same thin and narrow face that we saw, Robert 
and I. But we had arrived at it by two opposite ways, between which 
there was no communication, and we should never both see it from 
the same side. 


At the end of his Memoirs Saint-Simon describes his book, with 
the superb confidence of his century, as a miroir de vérité which 
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he could not publish during the lifetime of his victims because of 
the “universal convulsion” that so strong a dose of truth would 
cause. Proust was always trying to arrive at “truth,” but it would 
never have occurred to him to make the same claim for his book as 
Saint-Simon. He sometimes gives us the feeling that we are 
looking at a family album—he was fond of the word “snapshots” 
and the expression “snapshots taken by our sensibility”—but 
usually we have the impression that we are in a vast room of 
distorting mirrors which reflect the same person from different 
and often contradictory angles. All of them give a glimpse of the 
truth, but none of them reveals the whole truth. In this way 
Proust subjects us to a series of shocks. We are introduced to 
Saint-Loup as the sympathetic representative of the old aris- 
tocracy, the hero who at once rejoins his old regiment on the 
outbreak of war, only to discover that he either is or has become 
infected with Proust’s own malady. The effect of this is not merely 
to emphasize the complexity of human nature and the elusiveness 
of “personality,” but to introduce a moral relativity. Proust is 
very careful not to judge his main characters, and even speaks on 
a number of occasions of Charlus’ “moral qualities.” They simply 
appear in a series of different guises, some of them creditable, 
others highly discreditable. Saint-Loup, who eventually dies 
gloriously on the field of battle, leads a double life, and by 
juxtaposing the two sides Proust creates an impression of com- 
plete moral nihilism. 

He employs a different method still with Marcel and to a 
certain extent with Swann. It looks at first like the method of 
Constant. He is certainly trying to answer the same question as 
the nineteenth-century novelist: “What sort of a man am I?” But 
he is also trying to answer a number of still more urgent and still 
more searching questions: “What is love?” ““What is jealousy?” 
“What is personality?” ““What is time?’’ “What is reality?” It is 
one of the signs of Proust’s genius that his problems are always 
treated concretely. His analysis of love and jealousy is very pro- 
found, but it could never be said of him as it was—mistakenly in 
my opinion—of Racine and Moliére that he dealt with the 
“abstract emotions” or that he shows us the Lover and the 
Jealous Man as generalized figures. For in his novel, the corre- 
spondence between the Lover and the Jealous Man and the 
individual who is in love and is jealous is absolute. 
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The way is now clear to examine in more detail Proust’s con- 
ception of personality and of love. 

It will be seen from what has already been said that his art is 
largely subjective. He is constantly telling us of his attempts to 
reach la vraie vie, and it is a struggle in which all his characters 
in a greater or lesser degree are engaged. His work sometimes 
reminds us of Descartes’ doute méthodique, but there is one great 
difference between the seventeenth-century philosopher and the 
twentieth-century novelist. Descartes’ “doubt” is simply a method 
of arriving at a truth which he knows exists; but from the first 
Proust makes us doubt the very existence of la vraie vie or, if we 
do not actually doubt its existence, we certainly doubt whether 
it is attainable. For all values are necessarily relative to the person 
who suffers the experience. The nature of the struggle is clearly 
apparent in a passage in Swann, which is one of the pivots of the 


whole book: 


Si mes parents m’avaient permis, quand je lisais un livre, d’aller 
visiter la région qu'il décrivait, j’aurais cru faire un pas inestimable 
dans la conquéte de la vérité. Car si on a la sensation d’étre toujours 
entouré de son 4me, ce n'est pas comme d'une prison immobile; 

lutét on est comme emporté avec elle dans un perpétuel élan pour 
E dépasser, pour atteindre 4 l’extérieur, avec une sorte de décourage- 
ment, entendant toujours autour de soi cette sonorité identique qui 
n’est pas écho du dehors mais retentissement d’une vibration interne. 


This passage explains the peculiar angoisse which is always 
throbbing just below the surface of Proust’s novel. Then, from 
time to time, it suddenly, unexpectedly produces an eruption. We 
feel a note of hope behind la conquéte de la vérité which is at once 
stifled by entouré de son ame. It is not a tangible prison from which 
he can escape; the prison itself is mobile and just at the moment 
when his ¢lan seems about to carry him outside the closed circle, 
when he is on the point of reaching freedom, he hears cette 
sonorité interne and realizes, with fresh discouragement, that there 
is no escape. For the “echo”’ is not even a sound from the outside 
world, but the retentissement d’une vibration interne. 

We begin to appreciate now how closely the two sides of 
Proust’s world are connected. When he describes, or appears to 
describe, society objectively, we always find that the principal 
characters are “prisoners”—prisoners of a social class, prisoners 


of the little “groups” or “bands” into which they have formed 
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themselves or simply prisoners of their own vices. That is the clue 
to the meaning of the book. 

The great myth of the nineteenth century was the “outsider” 
myth; the great myth of the twentieth century is the myth of the 
“prisoner.” The real hero of A la Recherche du temps perdu is the 
Prisoner. The Prisoner is not Swann or Charlus or even Albertine, 
but Marcel himself. The heroes of Stendhal are cut off from 
society by their own exceptional gifts of intelligence and sensi- 
bility; but they are always attacking. Julien Sorel disrupts the 
precarious balance of the France of 1830 and Fabrice del Dongo 
disorganizes the eighteenth-century political pattern which in the 
miniature police state of Parma has become rigid and hard. 
Proust’s hero is also endowed with exceptional gifts of intelligence 
and sensibility. He, too, is in a sense an “outsider,” but he is 
the “outsider’’ who failed to make his escape and was trapped 
in his extraordinary mobile prison. Stendhal’s view of life implies 
a philosophy of action, Proust’s a highly personal form of quietism. 
Marcel does not possess the power of attack which is common 
to Julien and Fabrice; he is the passive victim who is exposed to 
almost every conceivable kind of pressure and obsession known 
to human society. For he is the prisoner not merely of clan and 
group, but of emotions, habits, vices and ultimately of his own 


subjectivism. 
M. Maurice Muller has described the book with felicity as— 


Cette comédie psychologique dont les personnages sont l’Amour, 
la Jalousie, le Mensonge, l’Habitude, l’Oubli, la Mémoire, incarnés 
dans un étre bien vivant, le narrateur, cette comédie obéissant 4 des 


lois subtiles mais implacables. . . . 


The main drama of the novel is the Prisoner’s hopeless attempts 
to escape from himself, from a prison which has no exit, to attain 
a non-existent truth which will make him free. Now inside this 
main drama there is a series of “psychological comedies” which 
are endlessly repeated. They are played out between M. Muller’s 
six characters who assume the proportions of obsessions. When 
Proust tells us that what is dangerous in love “‘is not the woman 
but the habit,” we know that we are witnessing the scene between 
Love and Habit which merges into a scene between Love 
and Forgetting or Love and Memory. Then there is a sudden 


switch: 
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L’amour n’est provoqué que par le mensonge et consiste seulement 
dans le besoin de voir nos souffrances apaisées par l’étre qui nous a fait 


souffrir. 


The tension always rises steeply in the scenes between Love and 
the Lie. For the Lie is one of the principal characters in the novel. 
It is commonly assumed or believed that when two people 
fall in love” they have suddenly become aware of one another's 
personality in a new way, have discovered something in the 
personality of the loved one which is not apparent to others and 
which makes him or her particularly sympathetic, becomes the 
foundation of a lifelong attachment. Now Proust’s psychology is 
a reversal of the traditional view. You do not get to know a person 
to see whether you love her; you love her in order to get to 
know her, or, to use a term which conveys Proust’s double pur- 
“ec 
pose, to “possess” her. We are told, for example, of the relations 
between Swann and Odette that she was 


Plus désireuse peut-étre de connaitre ce qu'il était, que désireuse 
d’étre sa maitresse. 


According to this conception, love is one of the ways of trying 
to break out of “prison,” to reach “truth” or to still the angoisse 
that continually afflicts you. It is naturally fraught with every 
kind of difficulty. It is difficult, if not impossible, really to know 
another human being at all. You are certain to have a rival. Your 
mistress probably has some shameful secret or other to conceal, 
and the comedy of Love and the Lie begins. 

It has been pointed out that Proust displayed a particular in- 
terest in doctors, diplomats and servants, and his interest is very 
understandable. They are people who are obliged to adopt a pro- 
fessional attitude, are constantly telling “diplomatic lies.” They 
therefore become for Proust incarnations of the Lie. Then we 
gradually realize that social relations are simply “a tissue of lies.” 
The Lie exists at different levels, appearing sometimes as a series 
of concentric circles and at others as the mental obstacle which 
hinders the search for “truth” and maintains angoisse. The doctors, 
diplomats and servants are minor characters in Proust’s comedy. 
They underline the main theme and give Marcel an opportunity 
of studying their “technique” so that he will have a better chance 
of catching his mistress out. Charlus plays many roles, but in this 
particular context he represents the Lie at a rather higher level 
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than the “professional liars.’” His whole life has become an 
elaborate lie in order to conceal his aberrations, and he provides 
Marcel with a still better example of the way in which the liar 
goes about his business. At the centre of the circle stands 
Albertine. We suspect that the whole of her life, too, is a lie, and 
that she is trying to conceal the same anomaly as Charlus. The 
drama now becomes much more complex. Jealousy enters the 
scene. In his endeavours to discover the truth about Albertine, 
Marcel himself is driven to lying; and we find in the end that he 
is playing a sort of triple role: Amour—Jalousie—Mensonge. This 
is the point at which the drama reaches its maximum intensity. 
When we look back to the sentence on lies— 


L’amour n’est provoqué que par le mensonge et consiste seulement 
dans le besoin de voir nos souffrances apaisées par l’étre qui nous a fait 


souffrir 


—we are aware of the vicious circle. Love is aroused by a lie. It 
can only be assuaged by the person who aroused it, but the person 
who aroused it is the Lie. There is no way out. The most that we 
can hope for is one of those comfortable sayings in which Proust’s 
work abounds. “L’amour est un mal inguérissable.” The best 
moments in love contain “la possibilité insoupgonnée du 
désastre.” 


For the medieval author of Tristan et Iseult, [said Ortega y Gasset] 
love is a sentiment which possesses a sharp profile. For the primitive 
exponent of the psychological novel, love is love and nothing more. 
Proust, on the contrary, describes a love affair of Swann’s which is 
— without the form of love. . . . Only one thing is lacking 
—love. 

No doubt, [he goes on,] Proust belongs to the lineage of Stendhal, 
“the investigator of the human heart’; but while for Stendhal the 
human heart is a solid body with plastic and rigid lines, for Proust it 
is a diffused vapour which varies sm one moment to another with 
meteorological versatility. 


It is impossible in writing of Proust to avoid the word “love,” 
but one cannot use it without a sense of misgiving, without feeling 
that some other expression like “connection” would be more 
accurate. Proust employs it as a blanket term to describe an emo- 
tional situation, or better an emotional equation, which is capable 
of almost endless variations. Its only resemblance to traditional 
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love seems at first to lie in the fact that two people are necessary, 
but we shall see that even this is an exaggeration. 

Proust has been criticized by conservative writers for destroying 
the unity of personality. I have shown that his conception of per- 
sonality was easly determined by historical changes, but though 
history can explain, it cannot justify. The only justification is 
artistic. He shared Laforgue’s hostility to l’homme absolu which he 
would have regarded as an abstract intellectual construction; he 
would have approved of the substitution of innombrables claviers 
humains; but he did not intend any more than Laforgue to launch 
a frivolous attack on the unity of the human person. On the con- 
trary, his work is a plea for a more profound conception of the 
self which would give him a better chance of reaching the elusive 
vraie vie and revealing its mysteries. It is one of his great merits 
that he avoided the mistake of the nineteenth-century novelists 
who “imagined the moral qualities of their characters before the 
characters themselves.” The fascination and the horror of his love 
affairs depend on the reduction of “the human heart” to “a 
diffused vapour which varies from one moment to another with 
meteorological versatility.” It is therefore natural in Proust’s 
world that instead of being “one,” man should appear as a suc- 
cession of “states”: 


Je n’étais pas un seul homme, mais le défilé heure par heure d’une 
armée compacte od il y avait selon le moment des passionnés, des 
indifférents, des jaloux,—des jaloux dont pas un n’était jaloux de la 
méme femme. 


They are not “jealous of the same woman” because she is 
nothing but a figment of the imagination: 


C’est la terrible tromperie de l'amour qu’il commence par nous faire 
jouer avec une femme non du monde extérieur, mais avec une poupée 
intérieure 4 notre cerveau, la seule d’ailleurs que nous ayons toujours 
4 notre disposition, la seule que nous posséderons, que I’arbitraire 
du souvenir, presque aussi absolu que celui de l’imagination, peut avoir 
fait aussi différente de la femme réelle, que du Balbec ot pow été 
pour moi le Balbec révé; création factice 4 laquelle peu 4 peu pour 
notre souffrance, nous forcerons la femme réelle 4 ressembler. 


Here is the explanation: 


C’est que cette femme n’a fait que susciter par des sortes d’appels 
magiques mille éléments de tendresse existant en nous 4 l'état frag- 
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mentaire et qu’elle 4 assemblés, unis, effagant toute cassure entre eux, 
c’est nous-mémes qui en lui donnant ses traits avons fourni toute la 
matiére solide de la personne aimée. 


The result of this view of personality is that love can only end 
in disaster, in the sudden shattering discovery that behind the 
innumerable illusions which it creates there is nothing but the 
void. Thus, in a sentence which gives the heart of his experience, 
Proust speaks of 


L’acte de la possession physique—od d’ailleurs l’on ne posséde rien. 


He speaks in another place of “le caractére purement subjectif 
du phénoméne qu’est l’amour.” It is clearly inaccurate even to 
use the expression “connection” in writing of Proust because all 
his characters fail to “‘connect’’: 


Les liens entre un étre et nous n’existent que dans notre pensée. 


There is no direct contact between the lovers; they never do 
succeed in knowing one another. The beloved is nothing but une 
poupée intérieure, the exteriorization of our own personal needs and 
desires which we contrive to graft on to a completely anonymous 
being. We like to imagine that love is an exclusive attachment for 
a particular woman, but we realize that 


Bien souvent un amour n’est que l’association d’une image de jeune 
fille . . . avec les battements de coeur inséparables d’une attente 
interminable, vaine, et d’un “lapin”’ que la demoiselle nous a posé. 


The anonymity of the beloved is constantly underlined: 


Quand on aime |’amour est trop grand pour pouvoir étre contenu 
tout entier en nous; il irradie vers la personne aimée, rencontre en elle 
une surface qui l’arréte, le force 4 revenir vers son point de départ et 
c’est ce choc en retour de notre propre tendresse que nous appelons 
les sentiments de l’autre et qui nous charme plus qu’ l’aller, parce 
que nous ne connaissons pas qu'elle vient de nous. 


We engage in the pursuit of an amour exclusif, but the beloved 
is not a person who satisfies these needs and desires. She is a 
“surface” which refracts our own tendresse as another surface might 
refract the light. The Prisoner is a psychological hermaphrodite 
trying in vain to “possess” himself. 

What we call “love” is simply a hideous, sickening see-saw 
between states of “joy” and “suffering.” He speaks of “l'amour 
et la souffrance qui fait un avec lui.” 
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En réalité, dans l’amour il y a une souffrance permanente, que la 
joie neutralise, rend virtuelle, ajourne, mais qui peut 4 tout moment 
devenir ce qu'elle serait depuis longtemps si l’on n’avait pas obtenu 
ce qu’on souhaitait, atroce. 


For Proust, therefore, love can only mean I’amour-maladie and he 
analyses it in an extraordinary passage on Swann’s attitude towards 
Odette: 


. cette maladie qu’était l'amour de Swann avait tellement 
multiplié, il était si étroitement mélé 4 toutes les habitudes de Swann, 
A tous ses actes, 4 sa pensée, 4 sa santé, A son sommeil, 4 sa vie, méme 
4 ce qu'il, désirait pour aprés sa mort, il ne faisait tellement plus qu’un 
avec lui, qu’on n’aurait pas pu I’arracher de lui, sans le détruire lui- 
méme 4 peu prés tout entier: comme on dit en chirurgie, son amour 
n’était plus opérable. 


When at length Swann marries Odette for whom he no longer 
cares, this is his comment on it to himself: 


Dire que j'ai gaché des années de ma vie, que j’ai voulu mourir, que 
*ai eu mon plus grand amour pour une femme qui ne me plaisait 
pas, qui n’était pas mon genre! 

The truth is that his characters cannot do without love; it is 
the one absorbing occupation of their lives, the one thing which 
enables them to focus their activities and which gives a specious 
unity to their personality; but once they indulge in it, they are 
doomed to destruction—the victims of “un mal inguérissable 
[qui n’est] plus opérable.” 


While the story of Swann in love has been generally admired in 
Anglo-Saxon countries, Marcel’s affair with Albertine has been 
decidedly less popular. It looks at first like a repetition of Swann’s 
story in which the experience is analysed in much greater detail 
and is much more intensely felt. In a sense this is true, but only 
in a sense. The difference between Swann and Marcel is not simply 
a difference of degree, but a difference of kind. For, writes M. 
Feuillerat: 

Instead of the regular movements of a pendulum which accompany 


the anguish of a Swann or a Saint-Loup, in the case of the narrator the 
alternatives are complicated by a multitude of secondary movements 
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which are themselves regulated by a contradiction. . . . So that the 
movements which distinguish the principal oscillations almost always 
sub-divide producing a new play of opposites from which will emerge 
in turn fresh alternatives. 


The greater part of the account of Marcel’s affair with Albertine 
is written in what M. Feuillerat calls Proust’s “second manner.” In 
place of the comparatively straightforward style of Swann, the 
analysis of almost every mood is accompanied by an elaborate 
disquisition on the nature of passion. One could, observes M. 
Feuillerat, construct a whole Art of Love out of the passages in 
which the narrator, who is supposed to be a naive and inexperi- 
enced man, skilfully analyses feelings for his Albertine. 

No people have displayed more diligence and more ingenuity 
than the French in analysing, classifying and labelling the different 
kinds and degrees of passion. What is fascinating in the story of 
Albertine is not the account of Marcel falling in love with her, 
but the account of his falling out of love or what a French writer 
has lately called le désamour. The story is also a horrifying one. 
What is horrifying to many Anglo-Saxon readers is the fact that 
he is on his own admission “T’artisan volontaire, impitoyable et 
patient”’ of his own grief. For he does not discover suddenly that 
he no longer cares for either Gilberte or Albertine. He makes a 
conscious and deliberate attempt to wreck his own happiness, and 
he describes it with a clairvoyance which is worthy of the greatest 
French writers. 

“La jalousie,” said La Rochefoucauld, “nait toujours avec 
Pamour; elle ne meurt pas toujours avec lui.” Jealousy is a maladie 
des sentiments. The discovery that it may survive the emotion on 
which it is founded is not new. What is new in Proust is to have 
shown the extent to which the sentiment can become engulfed in 
the maladie and the extraordinary way in which the maladie can 
survive the total destruction of the sentiment. Proust sums the 
matter up in the startling aphorism which he introduces into the 
account of his affair with Albertine: 


On n’a pas besoin d’étre deux, il suffit d’étre seul dans sa chambre, 
4 penser, pour que de nouvelles trahisons de votre maitresse se 
produisent, fit-elle morte. 


We can see now why it is an exaggeration to say that the 
existence of two people, of the couple, is necessary to Proust’s 
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conception of love. The different characters in the “psychological 
comedy” may very well be played by a single performer or rather 
the drama takes place between the solitary protagonist and the 
phantoms which haunt his own mind. 

Proust’s revelation depended on the existence of a mind which 
was preoccupied with its own workings to an extent that is almost 
undreamed of in the text-books of the professors. I have said that 
he was inclined to think of “personality” as a succession of states, 
but this is not strictly accurate. What happens in Proust is a sort 
of extension and multiplication of the personality. He himself dis- 
tinguished between “notre moi permanent qui se prolonge 
pendant toute la durée de notre vie” and what he calls “nos moi 
successifs qui en somme le composent en partie.” The moi 
successifs look at first like a succession of moods, but that is not 
what he meant. It is obvious that man is a person, that there is in 
him some principle of identity which corresponds to Descartes’ 
“thinking substance”; but round this moi permanent Proust groups 
the subsidiary moi. They are not moods; they are the different 
people that I have been at different moments of my life. It is here 
that Proust’s theory of memory plays its part. The incident of the 
madeleine shows that memory is not something which I recall and 
which I see as belonging to the past. It is essentially a re-creation 
of the past and a logical part of Proust’s conception of time. Instead 
of simply surviving as memories, the people that I have been at 
different periods of my career come to life again and take on an 
independent existence of their own. The moi permanent is the core 
round which they are grouped. When my fiancé throws me over, 
my chagrin is not merely heightened by the memory of a holiday 
spent at Balbec or a walk in the Luxembourg. The person I was 
at each of those moments is resurrected in me as a separate being 
which intensifies my present suffering: 


. . ainsi 8 chaque instant, il y avait quelqu’un des innombrables 
et humbles “moi” qui nous composent qui était ignorant encore du 
départ d’Albertine et 4 qui il fallait le notifier; il fallait—ce qui était 
plus cruel que s’ils avaient été des étrangers et n’avaient pas emprunté 
ma sensibilité pour souffrir,—annoncer le malheur qui ve nait d’arriver 
4 tous ces étres, 4 tous ces “moi’’ qui ne le savaient pas encore ... 


It is of the essence of Proust’s experience that there is no abso- 
lute discontinuity between the events of the external world and 
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those of the mental world. It is rather as though life were develop- 
ing on parallel lines on either side of a partition: 


Pour que la mort d’Albertine efit pu supprimer mes souffrances, il 
efit fallu que le choc l’efit tuée non seulement en Touraine, mais en 
moi. Jamais elle n’y avait été plus vivante. 


These two sentences bring out the full horror of the Prisoner 
alone with his obsessions. For not even the destruction of the cause 
or the apparent cause of his obsession can release him from it. 

As the story of Albertine unfolds, we notice that certain words 
are constantly recurring: moral, multiplier, innombrable, souffrance. 


La souffrance, prolongement d’un choc moral imposé, aspire 4 
changer de forme; on espére la volatiliser en faisant des projets, en 
demandant des renseignements; on veut qu’elle passe par ses innom- 
brables métamorphoses, cela demande moins de courage que de garder 
sa souffrance franche; ce lit parait si étroit, si dur, si froid ot l'on se 
couche avec sa douleur. 

La complexité de mon amour, de ma personne, multipliait, diver- 
sifiait mes souffrances. Pourtant elles pouvaient se ranger toujours sous 
les deux groupes dont l’alternative avait fait toute la vie de mon 
amour pour Sihestine, tour 4 tour livré 4 la confiance et au soupgon 


jaloux. 
Méme dans mon amour I’état changeant de mon atmosphére morale, 


la pression modifiée de mes croyances n’avaient-ils pas tel jour diminué 
la visibilité de mon propre amour, ne I’avaient-ils pas tel jour in- 
définiment étendue, tel jour embellie jusqu’au sourire, tel jour 
contractée jusqu’a l’orage? 


The French have always used the word moral in a wider sense 
than its literal English equivalent, but in these passages Proust 
seems to me to introduce a fresh nuance. The term is emptied of its 
ethical content and assumes a purely quantitative significance. A 
cruelle souffrance morale is nothing but a very intense form of 
mental suffering, and we can see how it is reinforced by the 
words multiplier and innombrable. 

The word souffrance is of particular interest. Proust possessed 
an extremely subtle intelligence and a wide knowledge of life, 
but the more we study the later volumes of his novel the more 
evident it becomes : compared with his intelligence, his 


sensibility was curiously limited. I have said that for Proust love 
was an emotional equation which was capable of almost infinite 
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variations, but the truth is that though some of the factors are 
capable of considerable variations, there is one factor which is 
common to all the permutations. It is not simply that souffrance 
is the constant factor; it is almost the final term of the emotional 
equation. When he writes: 


L’amour suivant une technique infaillible resserre pour nous d’un 
mouvement alterné l’engrenage dans lequel on ne peut plus ni ne pas 
aimer, ni étre aimé. 


the words infaillible, reserre and engrenage convey an oppressive 
sensation of someone caught in a remorseless machine and being 
slowly crushed by the mouvement alterné. But it would be perfectly 
possible to re-write the sentence, vary the terms, and still preserve 
the souffrance that we experience: 


L’amour suivant une technique infaillible resserre pour nous d’un 
mouvement alterné l’engrenage dans lequel on ne peut plus ni aimer 
ni oublier. 


Instead of being caught in the alternating movement of “no 
longer able not to love or be loved,” the victim is “no longer able 
to love or to forget.” The answer is still souffrance. This limitation 
in Proust’s sensibility explains the extraordinary monotony of 

arts of his novel. The mind is continually surprised and delighted 
= the skill with which he varies the initial terms of his equation, 
but there is something very exhausting about the way in which 
the emotional pressure always falls in the same place. 

Proust’s strength and weakness, however, are virtually in- 
separable. We are told of one character: 


Il aimait d’ailleurs tout le labyrinthe de couloirs, de cabinets secrets, 
de salons, de vestiaires, de garde-mangers, de galeries qu’était l’hétel 
de Balbec. Par atavisme d oriental il aimait les sérails et quand il 
sortait le soir, on le voyait en explorer furtivement les détours. 


This description of the fascination of the winding corridors 
and secret rooms of the old-fashioned hotel corresponds very 
closely to Proust’s conception of the human mind. For Proust 
the mind is indeed a labyrinth where the Prisoner is condemned 
to wander unceasingly, pursuing his phantoms and looking for 
an outlet which does not exist. The longer he spends there, the 


more thoroughly he explores the galleries of the labyrinth, the 
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more desperate his position and the more terrifying his obsessions 
become: 


J étais torturé par l’incessante reprise du désir toujours plus anxieux, 
et jamais accompli, d’un bruit d’appel; arrivé au point culminant 
d’une ascension tourmentée—dans les spirales de mon angoisse 
solitaire . . . 


It is an admirable illustration of the “spiral movement” of the 
latter part of the novel. We are aware of the Prisoner’s progressive 
withdrawal further and further into his “prison” until in a passage 
like this we have an almost frightening sensation of mental 
claustrophobia. Proust’s strength and weakness are inseparable 
because the sense of revolving more and more rapidly in a smaller 
and smaller physical space is only made possible by his very 
intense and very limited sensibility. 

It will be remembered that in the fairy tale of the Prince and 
the Sleeping Beauty it is the “outsider” who sets the “prisoner” 
free. There is nothing of the sort in Proust. In his first chapter he 
describes the lantern slide showing the sinister figure of Golo 
advancing towards the Princess’s castle. In the last chapter he 
evokes the same image; but Golo is still in the same place outside 
the castle, a symbol of the terrors which haunt the Prisoner’s mind, 
of the hallucinations which he is incapable of exorcising. 


“This part of A la Recherche du temps perdu,” writes M. Feuillerat 
of the account of Marcel’s love affair with Albertine, “‘is the 
richest and most tormented love story in literature.” It deserves 
the praise that he gives it, but as usual there is a reservation to be 
made. Ortega y Gasset’s comment applies even more forcibly to 
Marcel than to Swann. “Only one thing is lacking—love.” For 
Marcel’s “love” is purely cerebral. He describes Albertine some- 
where as un étre de fuite, and this puts the matter very neatly. The 
characters remind us of beings on opposite sides of a glass partition. 
They are continually moving desperately towards one another, 
flattening their faces longingly against the glass, trying frantically 
to “connect.” For just as they are unable to enter into one another's 
minds, so there is no physical contact between them, no warmth, 
no kindliness, no satisfaction. The mental isolation—the impossi- 
bility of really knowing the woman we imagine that we love—is 
accompanied by a shattering physical isolation. 
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After the death of Albertine, Marcel goes away from Paris to 
“forget.” When, some years later, he emerges from his retirement 
it is to discover that all at once the world he knew has grown old 
and that he, too, is an old man. He turns his attention to his novel 
and his one fear is that he may die before he has had time to put 
his experiences into a book. It is partly the concern of the artist 
who fears that death may prevent him from writing his master- 

iece, but only partly. Proust is still trying to “exorcise his 

allucinations.” Redemption lies in transmuting his experience— 
his guilty experience—into timeless art; it is his way of making 
amends to people whom he feels that he has wronged. 

In the closing pages of the book he introduces or attempts to 
introduce a new hero. The “hero” is Time—le Temps retrouve— 
which is invested with a capital. The final paragraph is one of 
Proust’s outstanding achievements as a master of French prose: 


Si du moins il m’était laissé assez de temps pour accomplir mon 
ceuvre, je ne manquerais pas de la marquer au sceau de ce Temps dont 
lidée s’imposait 4 moi avec tant de force aujourd’hui, et j’y décrirais 
les hommes, cela dfit-il les faire ressembler 4 des étres monstrueux, 
comme occupant dans le Temps une place autrement considérable que 
celle si restreinte qui leur est réservée dans l’espace, une place, au 
contraire, prolongée sans mesure, puisqu ‘ils hes on simultanément, 
comme des géants, plongés dans les années, 4 des époques vécues par 
eux, si distantes,—entre eget tant de jours sont venus se placer— 


dans le Temps. 


The word “‘time”’ occurs twice in the opening sentence of the 
novel, and we hear it all through the book, now softly and now 
more loudly; but in the closing paragraph—the climax of the 
whole ah sounds like a great bell; a bell warning the writer 
that his end is drawing near, but at the same moment transfiguring 
events, giving them an importance outside the petty “time’’ of 
every-day experience and placing them in the eternal Time which 
transcends time. The passage begins gently, reminding us of an 
invocation or a prayer addressed to “Time” to spare him, and 
closes with the final chord—the final chord of the “symphony” 
which began at Combray—dans le Temps. And the sound rever- 
berates in the mind long after we have closed the book. 

Such at any rate was Proust’s intention, but we must not be 
misled by his consummate virtuosity. His theory of time and art 
is very fascinating, but in spite of its immense psychological 
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interest, le Temps retrouvé is something of a tour de force. Proust 
was overcome with guilt, was horrified by a life “‘souillée d’un 
double assassinat.” He felt the need to make reparation even if it 
were only to a false god; he tried to invest his experience with 
some transcendental significance in order to remove the souillure 
and simply resorted to a sleight of hand. We are grateful for his 
psychological revelation and for what is in many ways a great 
achievement, but we do not need to accept this personal profession 
of faith. It is only too evident that in this last volume he tries to 
impose a personal interpretation on experience for private reasons 
of his own. The apotheosis therefore remains the final, dramatic 
attempt of the Prisoner to escape. And it fails. 


IV 


“The fascination of Proust’s novel is so great,” writes Mr. 
Edmund Wilson, “that, while we are reading it, we tend to 
accept it in toto... .It is only in the latter part of his narrative 
that we begin seriously to question what he is telling us. . . . With 
Proust we are forced to recognize that his ideas and imagination 
are more seriously affected by his physical and psychological 
ailment than we had at first been willing to suppose.” 

No great writer escapes severe criticism at one time or another. 
It would have been strange indeed if a novelist whose impact on 
contemporary sensibility was as great as Proust’s had proved an 
exception. It is part of his achievement that he presents such a 
huge target that the merest beginner can scarcely fail to hit the 
card and even score an outer or two. In Proust’s case, however, 
there has been a curious consensus of opinion among his critics. 
Mr. Wilson comments on the effect on his work of his physical 
and mental health. Ramon Fernandez argues that “‘it does not 
establish a hierarchy of values and shows no spiritual progress 
from beginning to end.” M. Jacques Maritain adds that “‘to have 
been written as it should have been written, Proust’s work would 
have needed the inner light of an Augustine.” These views have 
been reinforced by Proust’s fellow-novelists. The late L. H. 
Myers said that he treated “all sorts of sensibility as equal in 
importance, and all manifestations of character as standing on the 
same plane of significance.”” M. Mauriac, who greatly admires 
his work, felt bound to point out that “the lack of moral perspec- 
tive impoverished the humanity created by Proust, narrowed his 
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world,” and that “Dieu est terriblement absent de l’ceuvre de 
Marcel Proust.” 

In literary criticism terms like “healthy,” “sick,” and “normal” 
should only be used with the greatest circumspection. It is true 
that Proust’s work does not possess the poise and the resilience of 
Stendhal’s or its extraordinary gaiety. Their absence undoubtedly 
helps to explain why he is not a novelist of the same calibre as 
Stendhal, but we must remember that his aim was very different, 
that his peculiar qualities were incompatible with Stendhal’s. He 
was, we know, an invalid for most of his life and his cloistered 
existence left its mark on his novel; but it is no exaggeration to 
say that his illness was part of his literary vocation, that only a 
man who was suffering from an illness which was partly physical 
and partly nervous, partly real and partly imaginary, could have 
written the book that he did in-fact write. His sickness was in the 
fullest sense a function of his genius. 

A similar reply might be made to some of Proust’s other 
critics. Fernandez explained that when he spoke of “spiritual 
aga he meant a “unification interne dont le contraire est 

multiplicité étalée partes per partes.” It is evident from this that 
had Proust concentrated on unification interne, his book would 
have been very different from the work that he left us. For the 
core of his experience in the later volumes is undoubtedly a sense 
of dissolution, of the exhaustion and collapse of the moral being 
who is trapped in his labyrinth. The truth is that self-examination 
can only be pushed to the point to which Proust pushed it by a 
person who adopts a position of spiritual neutrality, who divests 
himself as completely as possible of all accepted views of the 
world, of morality and the emotions, who simply turns his mind 
inwards and starts like Descartes all over again. This means that 
the contemporary artist tends to become a moral anarchist. His 
work is both an experience and an experiment, and he can scarcely 
avoid going into dangerous and unsavoury places. 

It must be said in justice to M. Mauriac that he is very conscious 
of the difficulty and admits that he finds it hard to imagine a 
Catholic Proust. For the problem of the Catholic novelist is a 
very complex one. Religious belief can and should be a plus 
quantity in a novel; but the success or failure of a book depends 
on the writer’s talent, and belief can never be a substitute for it. A 
successful Catholic novel calls for a very delicate balance between 
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the man who believes and the novelist who writes. When the 
balance is achieved, belief will enhance the writer’s talent; but it 
is only honest to admit that the contrary is true and that belief 
may very well destroy talent. For this reason, no critic of in- 
tegrity can assert categorically that if Proust had been a Catholic 
he would have written a better book. M. Maritain is surely right 
in saying that “to have been written as it should have been 
written, Proust’s work would have needed the inner light of an 
Augustine.” What we cannot say is that even if he had possessed 
the inner light of an Augustine, Proust would necessarily have 
written his book “as it should have been written.” 

It is probable that most of Proust’s readers prefer Swann. It is 
a perfectly legitimate view, but it is not without its dangers. 
Although he insisted on the unity of his work and though it is, 
theoretically, a single novel, he certainly attempted as many 
different things as novelists who have filled a whole row with 
different books. It can, I think, be argued that in Swann his experi- 
ence is more “universal” and that la Prisonniére and Albertine 
disparue are studies of an exceptional “case”; but I for one would 
hesitate to say that Swann is superior to either in an absolute sense. 
For our abiding impression of Proust’s work is of its richness and 
variety. It does not simply offer different rewards to different 
minds; it offers different rewards to the same person in different 
moods and at different times. It can be read as a novel, as memoirs, 
as an intimate journal, as a clinical treatise or as the commonplace 
book of a great moralist—I use the word in the French sense— 
which you can open almost at random and be sure of coming 
across profound reflections on many of the fundamental human 
problems. You may have read a passage a dozen times before, but 
you will find that you have still not exhausted it; the words echo 
in your mind, distilling their essence slowly like those of the other 
great French moralists. 

All this makes the “placing” of Proust a matter of considerable 
difficulty. It is not enough to say that his strength and weakness 
are inseparable. The impression that he makes on our mind is con- 
tradictory; we are aware of the co-existence of opposites—richness 
and poverty, variety and monotony, breadth and narrowness. He 

ossessed a great knowledge of life, but somehow it always leads 
Back to the self, back to the case in its cork-lined room. He was 
endowed with that immense psychological insight which belongs 
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characteristically to the French tradition, and he made startling 
discoveries; but it remains true, as Myers observed, that he treated 
“all sorts of sensibility as equal in importance, and all manifesta- 
tions of character as standing on the same plane of significance.” 
It can hardly be claimed that he possessed the range, the finality 
of the profound humanity of the greatest writers. Compare him 
with Stendhal and you are conscious of the superb sensibility of 
the nineteenth-century master and of the limitations of Proust’s 
own sensibility. A comparison with Henry James or Conrad 
emphasizes his defective moral insight and his failure to relate his 
experience to the human condition as a whole. Yet when you put 
him beside Balzac or Flaubert, you feel that he was a greater writer 
than either of them, that he was more civilized and that his 
outlook, for all its peculiarities, was more adult than theirs. His 
book is often boring and inconsistent; his analysis of the human 
situation suffers from the grave defects which are inseparable from 
the invert’s approach and the personal faiblesses out of which he 
constructed his book are the reverse of attractive; but this is no 
reason for underrating what he did accomplish. The new sensi- 
bility and the new vision are real and their effect is lasting. He 
was not merely a great European novelist. “He has his place,” 
as Mauriac put it, with greater nicety perhaps than he realized, 
“beside the greatest European novelists and it shall not be taken 
from him.” 
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SOME SIXTH FORM 
DIFFICULTIES 


By 
SPENCER LEESON 


of trying to teach the sixth forms at two famous schools, 

and I had the added advantage of seeing something of the 
specialists on all sides. This gave me an experience for which I 
shall all my life long be grateful. There is perhaps no place where 
one can obtain so clear an insight into the mind of the age to 
come as in the sixth form of a secondary school, whether we call 
it a public school or a grammar school; the elementary stage 
represented by the school certificate is over, and the minds of the 
boys, all of them gifted above the average, are opening out to 
new visions and new patterns and categories of thinking. It is 
worth remembering that many of the pupils of Socrates must 
have been of just that age; and how the great teacher revelled in 
the candour and vitality and freshness of their approach! In a 
sense every sixth-form teacher ought to model himself upon 
Socrates, if only he can—the eternal youthfulness, the honesty, 
the resourcefulness, the patience, the sympathy, the loving skill 
with which the conceit of false knowledge is gently exposed, and 
above all the superb affirmation of faith in the absolute values of 
beauty and goodness and truth. 

Readers of THE Mont will not need warning against the 
dangers of easy generalization, especially as the experience of 
every teacher must necessarily be limited. I have endeavoured in 
the paragraphs that follow to collect together some governing 
impressions of general types—as it were, letting down the bucket 
into a well and drawing up a fair sample of the water in it. The 
very clever precocious boy who sees through the hollowness of 
all mortal things at eighteen, who longs for new worlds to 
conquer, who worries like a puppy over a bone at problems 
which he is convinced he is the first to disclose, who loves 
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“debunking” established reputations and exploding silly con- 
ventions—he is to be found at this level, but he is not fully 
representative, nor does he long remain like that. For that un- 
balanced precociousness means as a rule that a boy’s intellectual 
development has outrun his experience, and his mind therefore 
turns in upon itself with energy craving for expression, giving 
birth in the process to a cynicism and often a real distress, which 
do not, thank heaven, as a rule last long. 
Indeed the difficulties of these boys are sometimes great, and 
they deserve all our sympathy and care. Those of us who saw 
the years before the first world war, when conditions and 
prospects in that limited province of life to which we belonged 
were comparatively stable, and when the acids that were dis- 
solving the old interpretations were still obscure in their 
working, may find it difficult to enter into, or make allowances 
for, the vast confusions that these pupils of ours have inherited. 
Not many of us in those lost days were troubled by the problems 
of the universe, or even how we were going to make a living. 
I should not like it to be supposed that our sixth formers are a 
society of peevish introverts, “‘sicklied o’er with the pale caste of 
thought”; on the contrary, they are boys with the natural healthy 
instincts of boys. But social and economic change, and widespread 
discussions in the press, in fiction, over the wireless and across the 
fireside, have made some of them philosophers before their time; 
and as one reads their essays, in which topics of the severest 
speculation are frankly and as a rule intelligently discussed, one 
becomes aware of a mysterious spirit moving over the face 
of the waters, the minds of the writers being in some strange 
sense the unconscious interpreters of the age to come. They 
say things, the full meaning of which they cannot possibly 
know; and one thinks of Bergson’s energy of creative evolution 
gnawing its way forward into time and thought. Truly any 
man who tries to teach them is conscious that here is great 
treasure, albeit in earthen vessels. Nothing is too good for them; 
and if their teacher is to be equal to his task, he must in truth 
submit himself to the severest spiritual and intellectual self- 
discipline. It will not do to be just one page ahead of the class, 
it will not do to be insincere or to try to cover up one’s ignor- 
ance, it will not do to be merely a conscientious hack dealing 
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capacity to deal with that programme he must of course have, but 
your really great sixth form teacher has more than that. He is 
known to possess secretum suum sibi; somewhere on a side table 
he keeps some kingdom of the spirit in which he himself lives, 
and his pupils realize it. In this way he can unconsciously infect 
their souls and minds with the dignity and grandeur of intellectual 
discovery and spiritual truth; and also with a sense of the littleness 
of man before the greatness of things. 

On what lines shall our diagnosis proceed? Here are some of 
the unspoken assumptions in the minds of some of his pupils that 
a Christian teacher has to contend with to-day—and the 
assumptions are all the more powerful just because they are as a 
rule unspoken. They form part of the atmosphere that an intelligent 
boy finds flowing all round him, and he breathes it in as naturally 
as he looks at the light and the sun. First, that only the material 
is real. Secondly, that absolute values are to be distrusted. 
Thirdly, that man thinks, acts and chooses as he is made, finding 
no place in himself for freedom of thought or will. Fourthly, 
give us knowledge and administration of a scientifically planned 
type, and the perfect world can be established here and now. Of 
course by no means all consciously absorb dogmas of this sort; 
indeed nearly all of them are capable of a powerful and deeply- 
felt spiritual response to spiritual things, and they will rise to a 
great ideal as eagerly as any of their predecessors. But speaking 
broadly this is the voice of the Zeitgeist in these middle years of 
the twentieth century; his deliverances are indeed not new in the 
history of thought, but these old errors, as they rise in each 
generation, always bring a curious freshness and novelty with 
them, and they can claim their victims now as confidently as in 
Plato’s time. We take them one by one. 

“Only the material is real,” and that is all that counts. No one 
can be surprised that in the face of such vast technological triumphs 
as we are daily witnessing and shall witness on an ever-broadening 
scale, a conviction should have slipped in and taken root un- 
observed that organized force and matter bring results, and that 
those results are what count. The laboratory does not only 
contain the key to the understanding of all things in heaven and 
earth, it also has the secret of what Bacon called “the relief of 
man’s estate.” The scientist will give you clear and exact con- 
clusions that are the fruits, not of a dreamy speculative mysticism 
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with much in it of self-deception and “wishful thinking,” but 
of weighing, measuring, calculating, testing and verifying. 
Here we are safe, and we stand on objective ground; everything 
else is doubtful and probably make-believe—anyway, not 
business. Then look at the lovely simplification that so-called 
scientific law introduces into things; and simplification is not 
only valuable for its own sake, but it gives to man, the great 
simplifier, a sense of power, a control over the subjects of his 
investigation. So we will not and we cannot rest until we have 
reduced all apparent abnormalities to the ordinary and the regular 
and the usual; convictions and intuitions that are personal and 
individual, about so-called realities that are beyond calculation 
and analysis, cannot command any real confidence, they are 
eccentricities, and they do not as a matter of fact yield tangible 
and visible results that hold good for everybody. Steel girders 
and ferro-concrete do not let you down—they hold firm for you 
as well as for me. Even the atom bomb is something for man to 
be proud of; for did not he discover the atom, split the atom and 
make it available, he alone by his own native force of insight and 
reason, for such purposes as he himself may choose? And we stand 
only at the beginning of the atomic age that is to be; “Glory to 
man in the highest, for man is the master of things.”” Within the 
four walls of the laboratory man has defined and proclaimed the 
laws by which nature works, he has harnessed them to serve his 
own intentions, and there is nothing that he will not one day 
be able to do when he knows more. Indeed, if there were a God, 
which probably there is not, he could, like the giants of old, pile 
Pelion on Ossa and pull the Eternal Himself down from His 
throne. In a crowded street the other day I saw on one side a 
placard with the words . . . “God so loved the world that He gave 
His only-begotten Son to the end that all who believe in Him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life” ; and down the middle 
of the road there charged buses, lorries, trams, cars and all sorts 
of achievements based on the application of power to transport. 
Just visible in the distance were the funnels of the Queen Mary, 
and overhead flew an aeroplane. The text seemed very far away. 
Which of these two messages will get home to the heart first? 
Of course it will be noted that our sixth-former is behind the 
times with his science and the conclusions he draws from it. 
The great investigators of our day are much less sure about 
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natural laws and control over nature than their predecessors. 
But their speculative doubts about the nature of reality have 
hardly yet reached the street and the class-room: meantime their 
technical triumphs are redoubled. 

“Absolute values are to be distrusted.” This doctrine has a 
curiously seductive sway, and I have found in many promising 
minds what almost amounts to an inhibition working against 
belief in anything of absolute validity in the things of the spirit 
and intellect. Mathematics and formal logic may tempt our 
student to admit that certain truths in those fields hold good 
universally, though even here a crude amateur acquaintance with 
the new geometry and the new physics may come joyfully in to 
dispel a momentary doubt about the glorious freedom of 
“absolute relativity.” Absolute standards of beauty he may in his 
unguarded moments be led to recognize, especially if he is a 
lover of the arts: “He shall feed his flock” must be absolutely as 
well as relatively better than the Lambeth Walk. But even here 
he will be none too sure of himself, and he will hate the idea of 
invoking the authority of the wise. In no circumstances must any 
authority be invoked; and one groans when one remembers 
that there still may lie before him the hitherto untrodden fields 
of the sensationalist and empirical philosophy. But even supposing 
he may be tempted to yield for a moment on truth and beauty, 
the notion of absolute goodness will be oddly repugnant to him, 
though he himself may want to lead a good life. It would be an 
interesting speculation to enquire into the reasons for this. Is it 
a back-wash of the now terribly overworked reaction against the 
supposed repressions of the Victorian age? Is it a memory of 
some unsympathetic parent or teacher? Or is it just unregenerate 
man trying to assert himself against the restraints of purity and 
honesty and truthfulness and unselfishness? . . . “do as you 
like as long as you let others do the same”’? If pressed very hard 
he may be compelled to admit that in no circumstances whatever 
at any time or in any place is wanton cruelty justified, and 
Belsen will be quoted; but of course there is no logical basis 
for this distinction between cruelty, which is thus supposed to be 
absolutely evil, and, say, untruthfulness or selfishness, which may 
be so only relatively to time and person and place and circum- 
stances. Is the distinction perhaps the natural expression of the 
easy good-nature of the English people with their apparently 
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instinctive hatred of all cruelty? We remember with a shudder 
that the entire youth of Germany were persuaded to believe the 
contrary in the years of the triumph of the Third Reich. Differ- 
ences in moral standards according to time and place, convention, 
education, emergent evolution—any and every other such idea is 
summoned up to release us from the tyranny of conscience and 
the categorical imperative. 

“Man thinks, acts and chooses as he is made, finding no place 
in himself for freedom of thought or will.” It is curious that in 
an age when the power of human reason and the enlargement of 
man’s so-called control over nature have been so widely pro- 
claimed, and when truth is not supposed to reveal herself to any 
other than a severely intellectualist approach, that at this very 
time so many should be seeking to deprive man of all the dignity 
that his reason and conscience and free-will endow him with. 
We are asked to take ourselves and our fellows and scoop out 
of ourselves and them all that really makes the human animal a 
man. By way of reinforcement there comes in Marx’s deter- 
minist view of history, communism being the last stage in an 
historical process laid down from eternity; and, by some queer 
kink of thought, to be represented as instruments of an historical 
process that cannot be modified or diverted, imparts fanatical 
enthusiasm to those same instruments. We saw the same principle 
at work in the conquering advance of Islam, and again in Crom- 
well’s armies when the elect of God swept forward to victories 
of which nothing could deprive them. Then there come crowding 
around phantoms released by some, by no means all, of the “new 
psychologists,” according to whom, if I understand them rightly, 
man’s moral and spiritual and intellectual reactions—to employ 
the technical term—can be conditioned, like the salivary glands 
of a monkey; and indeed glands is one of the great slogans of 
this school. Here again we can see at work the same passion to 
reduce the extraordinary and abnormal, to make all things one, 
to bring everything under the dominion of simple laws and 
easy analogies, even though in the process we strike out of human 
experience all that we know to be highest in it. There is of 
course no reason to suppose that nature can be simplified in this 
way; we know the fruits of things to be quite different from the 
roots, and he would indeed be a hardy dogmatist who could 
assert that he has enough evidence to convince us all by demon- 
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stration and verification that there was nothing in Shakespeare 
or Beethoven or even in Freud or Marx that was not of eternity, 
in the common cell from which they and countless millions of 
other less gifted personalities sprang. Indeed it is the overwhelming 
weight of dogmatism in these assertions, acclaimed with all the 
prophetic power of a religion, that first makes us hesitate in 
front of them. “If only,” as Butler once said, ““we would confine 
ourselves to what we really do know,” these strange notions 
could all be dismissed again into the limbo from which periodic- 
ally they appear. Such notions reduce all education and all 
missionary work, sacred and secular, noble and ignoble, to mere 
vanity and ashes, and up there looms over us again Hardy's 
fantastic picture, painted for us in The Dynasts, of the blind will 
controlling all human affairs. How any will can be blind, un- 
conscious and unaware of what it is willing, is indeed worth a 
thoughtful person’s consideration. Nor have some Christian 
teachers been free of blame in this matter. There is to-day a 
school of apologetics that seeks, in Luther’s phrase, to “‘strangle 
reason.” A little dose of Butler with his sanity, his humility, 
the loftiness of his thought, and his conviction that in our 
reason and conscience we have gifts from God Himself—clear, 
though disfigured, evidence that we are made in God’s image— 
would, I think, effect a healthful purgation in our own thinking 
to-day. God defend us all from crude popularization, attractive 
analogies, catch-cries and slogans, and restore to us the power to 
look within, and with faithfulness and humility, and often indeed 
with shame, to observe what we there see working. May He 
Sg us in our thinking from a simplification that brings no 
t. 

Srourthly and lastly: “Give man knowledge and administration 
of a scientifically planned type, and the perfect world could be 
established here and now.” This is in part a legacy of nineteenth- 
century humanism, and in part the living and present gospel of 
communism. What need of all this moaning and droning about 
our so-called sins and our need of salvation and the dreadful 
state of the world? Why all this endlessly repeated monotony 
of sermon, rebuke and exhortation? Why the deadening 
discipline of compulsory chapel, if our spiritual as well as our 
social and economic welfare is in our own hands to make it or 
to lose it? How acute the temptation to organize human affairs 
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in his own mind must be to a clever boy of strong character we 
can indeed very easily see. He looks out from his sixth form class- 
room or his political society at the University on the stupid and 
ignorant masses, and he longs to guide—perhaps drill—them for 
their good. The symmetrical tidiness of an administrative pattern 
is as seductive to him as the elegant simplicity of so-called natural 
law; and when, owing to the vast complications of a modern 
industrial civilization, some measure of organization is seen to 
be an urgent necessity, he plunges into the error of supposing 
that things are simpler and more amenable to organization than 
they actually are. With him, to start with, all is very simple. 
The more education we have, the better world it will be: the 
more knowledge there is, the more goodness there will be. 
There is much of nobility in this vision, an eager desire in eager 
students to create a better and a juster order of society. Nothing 
that we say or do should encourage in our pupils that deadly 
cynicism, which is so often the first-born child of hopes dis- 
illusioned. Again let us urge them to look within and find there 
the unmistakable tracks of that envy, hatred, malice and un- 
charitableness which no human contrivings or human planning 
or human anything else can dispel, and which, unless it is dis- 
pelled, will ruin the most perfectly planned society. Let us bid 
them recollect that, as water will never rise above its own level, 
so humanity will never rise above humanity unless agencies of a 
wholly different order are called in. That these agencies do stand 
at the door and knock we know from the promptings of our 
reason and conscience. So let our purpose be not to discredit 
planning, but to encourage our pupils to think gravely and 
responsibly about sin and righteousness and judgment to come, 
and ask them whether it is not the necessary pre-requisite to all 
successful planning that the souls of the: planners should, in 
Plato’s monumental simplicity of phrase, “be themselves good.” 

Let no Christian teacher despair. Indeed nothing under God 
will serve so well to keep his own faith strong and pure, and his 
own spiritual and intellectual faculties alert and fully exercised, 
than the continued loving struggle with such errors as I have 
tried here to sketch out. Loving the struggle must always be; 
because if we show towards our younger brothers the least spice 
of that intellectual contempt that so easily arises in the soul ot 
a proud scholar, however formidable our arguments and how- 
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ever impressive our expositions, God’s work will not be done. 
It is not good for teachers to have to expound their faith to a 
tame and unthinking acquiescence; and certainly we have been 
saved from that in our day. Under God we know that the most 
powerful of all evangelizing agencies is the consecrated self- 
disciplined life of him who professes and calls himself a Christian. 
If we can in our small way emulate the humility of the great 
saints of learning, pagan as well as Christian—their intellectual 
integrity, their unresting industry and unsleeping love of truth, 
combined with personal devotion to those whom we try to 
teach; if we can contrive an amalgam say of Aristotle, Anselm, 
Butler and Kant, and season it all with the love of the shepherd 
for the sheep, then we shall by God’s grace have helped to serve 
and save these souls both during their journcy here and also into 
the ranges of eternity beyond. 


RELIGIOUS MUSIC 


By 
MARTIN COOPER 


art to be called “religious.” Obviously a definition based 

entirely on subject-matter is false, or at least insufficient: and 
it would be almost inapplicable to music. But at the same time 
any definition based solely on the intention of the artist or the 
general effect of the work is so vague and subjective as to be 
useless. Fortunately in the case of music, which is what primarily 
concerns me here, there is at least one form of music which can 
unequivocally claim to be called religious: the music designed to 
accompany and, in one way or another, adorn liturgical worship. 
Beyond that there is a wide category of music which is obviously, 
both in the artist’s intention and the subject-matter, religious in 
a less strict sense: and it is only beyond these two categories that 
the term religious must be applied with caution and with the 
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consciousness that its use implies a strictly subjective judgment. 
In the first category, obviously, come Gregorian chant and 
the polyphonic Masses, motets and canticles written for definite 
use, from the fifteenth century to the present day. For Catholics 
the ideals governing liturgical music were roughly laid down by 
Pope Pius X in his Motu Proprio of 1903, the general intention 
of which is clear—the return to an austerer, less worldly con- 
ception of liturgical music, with the Gregorian chant as the 
pattern of excellence. “The more closely a composition for the 
Church approaches in its movement, inspiration and savour the 
Gregorian form, the more sacred and liturgical it becomes: and 
the more out of harmony it is with that supreme model, the less 
worthy it is of the temple.” That is clear: but a later paragraph 
admits the use of modern music, “since it too furnishes com- 
positions of such excellence, sobriety and gravity that they are 
in no way unworthy of the liturgical functions.” Now the 
liturgy itself is an art-form, which developed between the second 
and the fifteenth centuries. Its music developed with it, coming 
to a final flowering in the polyphonic music of the sixteenth 
century. If the liturgy has since then remained unaltered there is, 
to say the least of it, a stylistic anomaly in perpetually renewing 
the music in the styles of succeeding generations while leaving 
the rest of the form intact. In actual fact advantage has been taken 
of the permission to make use of modern works and, in complete 
disregard of the spirit of the Papal directions, “modern” music of 
a flowery and theatrical description is too often employed—the 
equivalent of that “repository art” or art de Saint Sulpice which 
from the aesthetic point of view defaces the vast majority of 
Catholic churches in every country. If the letter of the Motu 
Proprio is occasionally regarded, in all too many cases the spirit 
is completely ignored. 

In our second category come a large number of works 
acknowledged as masterpieces even by those to whom their 
religious appeal is a matter of indifference or even hostility. The 
Passions of Schiitz and Bach, oratorios such as The Creation and 
Messiah and settings of the Mass not intended primarily for liturgi- 
cal use—Bach’s Mass in B minor, Beethoven’s Missa Solemnis, the 
Requiems of Mozart, Berlioz, Verdi and Fauré—are among the 
universally acknowledged classics purely on their musical merits. 
None of these works was designed primarily for liturgical use. 
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In all of them that impersonality, which is the salient feature of 
Gregorian chant and the liturgical classics, is replaced by a 
distinctly personal quality, which becomes more and more 
noticeable as the nineteenth century advances. The composer’s 
“personal angle” intrudes with growing frequency and violence, 
until in the German Requiem of Brahms, the St. Elizabeth and 
Christus of Liszt and Elgar’s Dream of Gerontius the composer’s 
personality occupies the forefront of the picture. Until the 
nineteenth century the common holding of the fundamental 
dogmas of Christianity by both Catholics and Protestants meant 
that the difference between the great religious music of the two 
bodies was one of atmosphere rather than of basic approach. A 
Catholic would not have composed Messiah, perhaps, quite as 
Handel composed it, nor a Protestant the Requiem of Mozart: 
but the two works spring from a commonly held belief in the 
Christian conception of life, of man’s place in the world and his 
relation to his Creator. 

In the nineteenth century the divergence becomes wider and 
the whole picture more complicated. On the one hand we find 
works by nominal Catholics—Beethoven, Berlioz, Verdi and 
Fauré—who were, to say the least of it, unenthusiastic in the 
practice of their religion; and nominal Protestants—Mendelssohn, 
Brahms or Parry—who were either unenthusiastic Christians or 
even avowed agnostics. On the other hand, among Catholics at 
least, there appeared composers of European reputation who were 
proud to acknowledge their religion and found in it the inspiration 
for some of their greatest and most typical works—Franck, 
Gounod, Liszt, Bruckner and, at least in The Dream of Gerontius, 
Elgar. All these composers, whatever their faith or the degree of 
fervour with which they practised it, were the children of their 
age, which was that of the romantic aggrandisement of the 
individual “personality” above all else. Inasmuch as they wrote 
liturgical music it was an abrogation—generally incomplete and 
always very temporary—of what they instinctively regarded as 
their natural and proper function as artists. Even Gounod, who 
as a young man had the highest and most austere ideals of Church 
music, succumbed to the prevalent fashion before he was 35: 
and both Franck and Bruckner, Church-servants by profession 
for most of their lives, were too naive and single-minded to write 
other than as they felt, regardless of artistic propriety. Liszt, 
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above all, put the whole of his storm-tossed and contradictory 
self into his religious music and, by his very unsophisticated 
sincerity, earned the reputation of a religious poser. 

It is, by a singular freak of circumstance, this later nineteenth- 
century music, with its extreme personal note, sweet, rich 
harmony and fondness for dramatic effects that most non- 
Catholics—and a great many Catholics—consider the type of 
“religious music” and of Catholic music in particular. Listen to 
the glutinous harmonies and the vox humana timbre of the music 
in any film where the hercine has a date—more frequent than 
the marriage ceremony—in church; or look carefully at the 
face of anyone to whom you dare confess that you, a Catholic, 
cordially dislike The Dream of Gerontius. After all, the composers 
of this music were pious Catholics, people say; and anyhow their 
music is exactly what we should expect of a predominantly 
emotional and theatrical religion which prefers “a dim religious 
light” to daylight and appeals to the senses by the scent of flowers 
and incense, gaudy colours and—ecstatically emotional music. 
And who is to blame for this impression, so false of Catholicism 
and still so nearly true of too many Catholic churches? Some 
considerable knowledge of the Catholic faith is necessary to 
divine beneath the nineteenth century externals—too often 
supplied, music and all, by the “repository round the corner” — 
the Church’s objective intellectuality, her concern with the will 
rather than the emotions and that aesthetic sense which built the 
great cathedrals and moulded European taste for centuries. 

We in England are far from being the worst offenders (in the 
matter of music the Motu Proprio is probably nowhere more 
grossly contravened, in spirit and letter, than in the churches of 
Rome itself), But the aesthetic expression of the faith to be found 
in some of our great religious foundations would amaze the 
majority of non-Catholics by its austerity and simplicity. Their 
experience has been very different. The rococo architecture and 
music of eighteenth-century Austrian Catholicism is known to 
the music-loving tourist who used to make the annual pilgrimage 
to Salzburg or has heard the Masses of Haydn and Mozart in the 
chapel of the Viennese Hofburg. Gounod’s Masses were, until 
recently, sung all over England in both Catholic and Anglican 
churches. Franck and Elgar figure regularly in our concert 
programmes, Liszt and Bruckner occasionally; and a visit to the 
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average Catholic church on a Sunday will confirm the impression 
that a cheap imitation of one of these styles (or more often a 
mixture of several) is the normal accompaniment to Catholic 
worship. We cannot complain of the outsider’s impression of 
Catholicism while these things are so. 

The future of liturgical music, as of the liturgy itself, seems 
thus to lie in the past—in the wider and more intelligent use of 
that music which was formed with and by the liturgy. The essays 
by modern composers in that style, however strictly observed, 
can hardly fail to be artificial and to partake of the nature of 
pastiches, very much as the music written for Shakespearean 
productions by modern composers is either out of style or else 
a vain attempt to recapture the spirit of sixteenth-century music. 
The Masses of Vaughan Williams and Rubbra are unquestionably 
liturgical: they conform in spirit and in letter with the provisions 
of the Motu Proprio, drawing their inspiration from the polyphonic 
works of the sixteenth century and being “of such excellence, 
sobriety and gravity that they are in no way unworthy of the 
liturgical functions.” Neither of these works can be called 
pastiche because both composers have a genuine affinity of 
temperament and outlook with the earlier period. But it is not 
possible, or even desirable, that this should be a common 
phenomenon among composers, or any other kind of artist. 
Some of Rouault’s painting, in the same way, suggests Byzantine 
iconography in its technique, but its spirit is entirely different. 
It is not merely the form of liturgical music which must be, 
strictly speaking, archaic but its spirit too. For good or evil 
music since the sixteenth century has developed into a completely 
independent art and she cannot return to her position as “hand- 
maid of religion” without an element of unreality, if not of direct 
falseness, appearing. Not that there is the slightest hostility between 
her and her old mistress; but she can echo St. Paul’s words: 
“When I was young I talked like a child, I had the intelligence, 
the thoughts of a child: since I became a man I have outgrown 
childish ways.” We lose a great deal when we grow up—the 
simplicity, innocence and directness of children: and music has 
lost all that. But just as a grown man “puts away childish things,” 
the good as well as the bad, so has music. Occasionally we find 
grown people who have preserved some of the best and most 
attractive of children’s qualities, and occasionally artists appear 
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of whose art the same may be said; but the one phenomenon 
is as rare as the other. 

Modern composers find a natural expression for their religious 
sentiments and ideals in non-liturgical works, possibly settings of 
liturgical texts but designed for the concert hall rather than the 
church. In this they are continuing a tradition which started with 
the oratorio (a form favoured by several modern composers) 
but soon extended to include liturgical texts. Thus Stravinsky 
and Kodaly, to mention only two of the best known contem- 
porary composers, have written Te Deums and Masses as well 
as such works as The Symphony of Psalms and Psalmus Hungaricus, 
which represent the more usual type of modern religious music. 
In our own country Vaughan Williams—besides the liturgical 
Mass—has written the semi-liturgical Benedicite and works with 
a definitely religious tinge for. the concert hall (Sancta Civitas) 
and even the theatre (The Shepherds of the Delectable Mountains). 
Holst’s Hymn of Jesus, Gerald Finzi’s Dies Natalis, Britten’s 
Ceremony of Carols, Berkeley’s settings of poems by St. Teresa 
and even Walton’s Belshazzar’s Feast are all in different ways, 
and to different degrees, religious works by both our criteria— 
the nature of the text set and the plain intention of the composer 
in his manner of setting them. All these works, except perhaps 
Walton’s, have a certain austerity and a deliberate simplicity 
which show that, quite apart from liturgical considerations, 
modern composers have ceased to regard religious texts as 
suitable for magnificent displays of orchestral colour. Still less 
do we find in them the expression of the tremulous nostalgia or 
emotional yearning which characterize typical religious works of 
the last century—Franck’s Les Béatitudes or Elgar’s Dream of 
Gerontius. A more ascetic ideal, the expression of a more desperate 
age, is to be found in all of them and the theatrical element has 
been purged from a generation which has been forced to face 
realities. Religion, questioned and denied on all sides, receives few 
formal tributes, even from the arts: but those she receives are 
perhaps worthier and more precious for that very reason. 
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REVIEWS 


AUBREY BEARDSLEY: AFTER FIFTY YEARS 


The Best of Beardsley. Collected and arranged by R. A. Walker. 
(Bodley Head. 25s.) 


Aubrey Beardsley. By Arthur Symons. (Unicorn Press. 10s.) 


T is fitting that the half-centenary of the death of Aubrey Beardsley 
[snouta be commemorated by the publication of an ample and 
discriminating selection of reproductions after his drawings, and 
by the republication, for the first time since 1905, of what remains, 
in spite of certain defects, the best contemporary study of the artist 
and of his work. Symons’s essay, which originally appeared in the 
year of Beardsley’s death, written with a dandyism that is a mild 
reflection of Beardsley’s own, is the fruit of much meditation and of 
direct and extensive knowledge. The picture of the artist that Symons 
has given us is a partial picture, limited by the relation that subsisted 
between his subject and himself. They were closely associated during 
the last three years of Beardsley’s life, notably in the production of 
The Savoy. Intellectually remorseless, emotionally isinnas and 
prone to trust, Beardsley was never at his ease with the self-consciously, 
indeed the obstinately “decadent” Symons, who admits that they had 
only one “quite serious” conversation. He was, therefore, able confi- 
dently to assure us that Beardsley’s was an anima naturaliter pagana, 
that he was “without the very sense of respect,” and to note his 
ending “‘in the arms of the Church” as merely another paradoxical 
caprice on the part of his wayward friend. Of the Beardsley who 
wrote the earnest and anguished letters to Father John Gray he suspected 
nothing at all, nor anything of the Beardsley who sent the terrible 
final appeal to the amiable, unscrupulous publisher who had en- 
couraged and exploited his talent for pornography. “Jesus is our Lord 
and Judge. Dear friend,’’ he wrote to Smithers, “I implore you to 
destroy all copies of Lysistrata and all bad drawings. Show this to 
Pollitt and conjure him to do the same. By all that is holy, all obscene 
drawings. In my death agony.” It is unnecessary to deny or to extenuate 
Beardsley’s ravished preoccupation with depravity, or even to main- 
tain that this preoccupation was merely academic, in order to believe 
with Lionel Johnson that “despite all wantonness of youthful genius 
and all the morbidity of disease, his truest self was on the spiritual 
side of things, and his conversion was to that self.”” This conversion 
was to the Catholic Faith. By the liturgy, the music, the flickering 
tapers and the other accompaniments to Catholic worship, Beardsley 
had long been attracted. But whatever the initiation of the process 
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may have owed to these, his conversion was ultimately due to the 
fierce sensitive precision of the operations of his intellect. This lucid, 
rather passionless instrument was preoccupied with first causes, and it 
doubtless illumined for him with a vivid clarity his own follies and 
iniquities. 

Students of Beardsley recognize a debt of gratitude to Mr. R. A. 
Walker; I wish on that account I could praise his introduction. But it 
would seem to be mostly a listless iteration of facts earlier recorded 
and of opinions long familiar. Mr. Walker’s eulogy does not render 
the reputation of Beardsley the service that he intends. We are told 
that his art “belongs to no school nor tradition, to no age or period,” 
whereas—besides being an original genius—Beardsley was in fact 
quintessentially a man of his own decade, and an impassioned eclectic. 
As Symons observes, he possessed “that originality which surrenders 
to every influence, yet surrenders to absorb, not to be absorbed . . .” 
We are told that his art “can be ranged beside that of the Great Ones.” 
To place it beside that of Rembrandt or of Tintoretto is simply to 
obliterate an artist whose performance upon his own minute stage was 
prodigious. 

JoHN ROTHENSTEIN. 


MR. LEAVIS AND THE ENGLISH NOVEL 


The Great Tradition. By F. R. Leavis. (Chatto and Windus. 12s. 6d.) 


HERE are, Mr. Leavis tells us, five really great English novelists 

—Jane Austen, George Eliot, Henry James, Joseph Conrad and 
D. H. Lawrence. He explains that he has omitted Jane Austen because 
she needs “for special reasons . . . to be studied at considerable 
length”; and Lawrence is presumably omitted because the author has 
already published a substantial essay on him in For Continuity. The 
present volume therefore consists of studies of George Eliot, James 
and Conrad, an introductory chapter and an appendix. In his Intro- 
duction, which contains acute comments on most of the prominent 
English novelists, Mr. Leavis defines the nature and scope of “the great 
tradition.”” Defoe, Richardson and Fielding were all talented writers, 
but none of them was of the calibre of the great five. Fielding does 
not deserve his classic status. He is important because he “made Jane 
Austen possible by opening the central tradition of English fiction.” 
Mr. Leavis’s strength lies largely in his insistence on the moral element 
which is common to all the novelists he studies. “When we examine 


the formal perfection of Emma,” he writes, “we find that it can be 
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appreciated only in terms of the moral preoccupations that characterize 
the novelist’s peculiar interest in life.’” He remarks with truth that 
Dickens’s “genius was that of a great entertainer” and points out that 
his masterpiece is the neglected Hard Times which is discussed in an 
admirable essay in the appendix. 

There is possibly a fe wa to make tradition a little too exclusive. 
Emily Bronté’s genius is recognized, but Wuthering Heights is 
described as “a kind of sport,” apparently because it has had practically 
no influence. Admittedly, it is difficult to see any connection between 
the central experience of Wuthering Heights and the other novels 
discussed here, but the deliberate contrast between the Heathcliff and 
Linton worlds seems to me to imply a radical criticism of Victorian 
society. On the other hand, there is something eminently satisfying 
about the firmness and finality with which the lesser performers— 
Thackeray and Trollope, Hardy and the odious Meredith—are 
“placed.” 

The study of George Eliot is the more welcome because that 
novelist has lately been the subject of a number of unsatisfactory 
critical essays. Mr. Leavis makes short work of the view that she was 
a humourless intellectual with no knowledge of life and demonstrates 
convincingly that her magnificent intelligence was an essential element 
in her genius. He admits, however, that she was a great novelist who 
had serious weaknesses. These weaknesses appear in the religious- 
emotional element—a personal element—which she failed to integrate 
into her experience as a novelist. It is apparent in the characters of 
Maggie Tulliver and Dorothea Brooke and accounts for the un- 
deniably unsatisfactory side of the great Middlemarch. He extracts some 
astonishing scenes from Felix Holt, but the most impressive part of the 
essay is the discussion of Daniel Deronda which, as he shows, later 
inspired James’s Portrait of a Lady. It contains some of George Eliot’s 
greatest work and some of her worst. Publishers of cheap reprints of 
the classics would do well to consider the suggestion of an “edited” 
version of this book. 

The essay on Conrad also shows the critic at his best. He insists that 
“the sailor in him .. . is a main part of his strength,” but dis- 
tinguishes between what he calls “the adjectival style” of the earl 
romances—the love of words like “inscrutable,” “inconceivable,” 
“unspeakable” and the rest—and his mature work. His main contri- 
bution is seen to lie in The Secret Agent, Nostromo and, to a lesser 
degree, in Victory and Under Western Eyes. Few people will feel disposed 
to challenge the final judgment that “Conrad is among the very 
greatest novelists in the language—or any language.” 

I have left the study of Henry James until last because it seems to 
me to be a good deal less satisfactory than the other two. It is the 
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shortest of the three, but we are told in the Introduction that this does 
not imply any eg wy of value. When we come to James himself, 
Mr. Leavis explains that his output was so considerable and so varied 
that “nothing short of a book on him, and a book of formidable 
length, could pretend to adequacy.” This is certainly true, but one 
cannot help feeling that the essay would have po | enormously in 
value if it had been a hundred pages long instead of fifty. The dis- 
cussion of the books written bebors The Portrait of a Lady—for Mr. 
Leavis James’s greatest novel—is almost painfully condensed. We have 
the impression that we are being “told about’’ James’s greatness rather 
than having it demonstrated to us; and in spite of the comparison 
between Daniel Deronda and The Portrait of a Lady earlier in the book, 
we still feel that the discussion of James’s masterpiece is altogether too 
summary. The section on “The Later James” is “revaluation” in the 
best sense and a much needed corrective to the fashionable adulation 
of The Ambassadors, The Golden Bowl and The Wings of the Dove. He 
came to live “the life of a spiritual recluse,” writes Mr. Leavis. This 
led to a blunting of his moral perceptions and the sort of verbiage 
exemplified by “an extraordinary mute passage between her vision of 
this vision of his, his vision of her vision, and her vision of his vision 
of her vision.” There are some interesting observations on French 
influences in James which might have been amplified. Mr. Leavis is 
certainly right in saying that he was a much greater novelist than 
Flaubert, but I am not altogether sure that he is right when he says 
that he learnt what he could from the French and then turned his back 
on them. It seems to me that Flaubert, who was just as much of a 
“spiritual recluse’’ as James came to be, was responsible for the morbid 
preoccupation with form and method displayed by James in his last 
novels. Conrad provides an interesting contrast. He, too, learnt much 
from Flaubert; but though Flaubert seems to have been responsible for 
what Mr. Leavis calls the “‘adjectival style” of the early work, Conrad 
outgrew his influence and there was no return to it as there was in the 
later James. 

The points I have mentioned, however, are merely flaws in an 
impressive achievement. Taken all round this is one of the out- 
standing books on English fiction and its best pages possess a greater 
degree of critical intensity than any of the author’s previous writings 
with the exception of the essay on Swift in Determinations. 

MartTIN TURNELL. 
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TWO PAGANS: THREE CHRISTIANS 


On Seeming to Presume. By Lawrence Durrell. (Faber. 8s. 6d.) 
The Lady with the Unicorn. By Vernon Watkins. (Faber. 8s. 6d.) 
Selected Poems. By Sacheverell Sitwell. (Duckworth. 8s. 6d.) 
Selected Poems. By John Betjeman. (John Murray. 8s. 6d.) 
Tribute to Michael Fenwick. (B. H. Blackwell. 2s.) 


R. DURRELL is a poet of established reputation among post- 

Auden arrivals, and if he speaks at times in the Auden patois, 
and writes perhaps too readily in the style common among poets of 
his generation, he has, too, moments of individual sensibility, and there 
are iene in this book that he is trying to size up his experience, to see 
if it is getting him anywhere. In a poem called “In the Garden: 
Villa Cleobolus,” he asks: 


Then how to capture, praise or measure 
The full round of this simple garden? 


Elsewhere he has the line: 
To exhale like a smoke-ring the O: Joy. 
And he concludes the poem first referred to in this way: 


. . . but somehow, yes, 
To outflank the personal neurasthenia 
That lies beyond in each expiring kiss: 
Bring joy, as lustrous on this dis 
The painted dancers motionless in play 
Spin for eternity, describing for us all 
The natural history of the human wish. 


One feels that Mr. Durrell has yet to get beyond the declaratory stage; 
and has not Keats in the “Ode on a Grecian Urn” said really the last 
word on this sort of thing? 

Mr. Watkins is another accepted poet of the decade, and like Mr. 
Durrell he has yet to find hieneelé Perhaps Hopkins rather than Auden 
is an evident influence here, though Mr. Watkins often favours some- 
thing nearer to Swinburne; and he, too, has a “theme”’ of his own, a 
religious one, of which the first poem in the volume under review is 
the best example: it begins: 


White blossom, white, white shell; the Nazarene 
Walking in the ear; white touched by souls 

Who know the music by which white is seen, 
Blinding white, from strings and aureoles, 

Until that is not white, seen at the two poles, 

Nor white the Scythian hills, nor Marlowe’s queen. 
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There is no lack of skill in the poem, and it concludes with remarkable 
neatness, but the symbolism is perhaps too declaratory, the rhetoric 
and vowel-play too abounding, to carry entire conviction. 

Mr. Watkins’ facility is his worst enemy: it enables him almost to 
get away with a line like this (from “Ophelia’’): 


Lip-read by clouds in the language of the shallows . . . 


This poet is in fact at his best in quite simple observation. It is this 
quality which makes the title poem of this volume Mr. Watkins’ most 
successful essay. It is a sort of translation from tapestry to word-page, 
and Mr. Watkins is kept tied down to his great advantage. He deals 
with the subject ably and aptly in “traditional’’ stanza-form. 

Mr. Sitwell is evidently most at home in frankly “poetical’’ passages 


of this sort: 


It was the Golden Age before the Age of Gold began; 
How snow soft were those legends falling every year 
In a winter of white blossoms through the speaking trees, 

For they formed, like the snow does, to the shapes they loved, 
To a gentle sliding poetry that is made of nothing, 

Though it lives by the body of its melted beauty, 

In a sharp, deep river, or at a fountain in the rock. 


But “a gentle sliding "apd that is made of nothing” cannot be kept up 
for long: Mr. Sitwell’s long poems are in fact decidedly monotonous, 
particularly in rhythm. He is at his best in lyrics like “The Moon” and 
‘Damson and Medlar.” In “The Chamber Idyll” he questions the 
perpetuity of the two-dimensional world in which he is his own 
master—something of a ring-master at times: 
Will they die, the changing shadows of this chamber idyll? 

And he considers three-dimensional death in what is, alas, a melo- 
dramatic and jejune poem called “Agamemnon’s Tomb.” As for his 
latest (1947) words on the subject, could anything be more inadequate ? 


I saw someone by the white syringa, 

I saw someone under the white syringa tree. 

But it comes to this, that there is no one left, 

That if I think I saw someone, it was imagination, 
For what I never expected to happen, has happened, 
And you are dead. 


Mr. Sitwell can galvanize a statue, as in “The Farnese Hercules,” but 
human beings do not live and move in his world, possibly because as 
a poet he has not cared to live and move in theirs. 
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Mr. Betjeman is one of the few living poets who are entirely worth 
reading. That he is a poet by Tennysonian standards Mr. John Sparrow 
in his excellent introduction to this selection makes quite clear by a 
quotation which all the reviewers have seized upon. I prefer the 
opening verse of the book: 


Rumbling under blackened girders, Midland, bound for 
Cricklewood, 

Puffed its sulphur to the sunset where that land of 
laundries stood. 

Rumble under, thunder over, train and tram alternate go, 

Shake the floor and smudge the ledger, Charrington, 
Sells, Dale and Co., 

Nuts and nuggets in the window, trucks along the lines 
below. 


That Mr. Betjeman—apart from his subject matter and in spite of his 
verse-forms—is genuinely a “modern”’ poet is to be detected from the 
attitude he adopts: for too, is a “lost’”’ individual. What he has 
discovered in suburbia and in the abandoned middle-class is the 
candour, almost the innocence, of an earlier, unself-questioning age. 
The real (and entertaining) point of his poems lies in the tension 
between the yielding to ai the resisting this sharply sensed and 
remembered world, bound up as it is with memories of childhood 


and adolescence: 


Oh but Wendy, when the carpet yielded to my indoor pumps. . . . 


In “Fragments of a Cornish Poem” there are signs of Mr. Betjeman’s 
gathering his various themes together to build a complete world. 
(There is the issue to be resolved between the “low church”’ of his 
nostalgia and the “high church” of his convictions.) Meanwhile such 
a passage as this gives promise of no unstable achievement: 


What faith was his, that dim, that Cornish saint, 
Small rushlight of a long-forgotten church, 

Who lived with God on this unfriendly shore, 
Who knew He made the Atlantic and the stones 
And destined seamen here to end their lives 
Dashed on a rock, rolled over in the surf, 

And not one hair forgotten. Now they lie 

In centuries of sand beside the church. 

Less pitiable are they than the corpse 

Of a large golfer, only four weeks dead, . 

This sunlit and sea-distant afternoon. 


: 
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“Had this writer not met his death in action at the age of twenty- 
one,” writes Dom Laurence Bévenot of Michael Fenwick, “his 
growing talent might soon have classed him in a very high rank. 
Small though it may seem in extent, his legacy already bears the mark 
of what is perhaps truly great poetry.” Certainly a poem like “Plea” 


is an interesting achievement for a boy of sixteen, and there can be no 
doubting Fenwick’s unusual gifts of character and intelligence. There 
seems to be no evidence, however, in the last two or three years of 
his life of his continuing to write poetry. 


H. D. HANSHELL. 


ADAM FOR AUDIENCES 


Adam. Translated from Anglo-Norman by W. J. Doyle, S.J. (Shake- 
speare Press, Sydney. Price not stated.) 


HIS is a remarkable book because few indeed have heard of the 
T cides mystery-play known to us—it was written about 1160: 
perhaps St. Thomas Becket saw it. The author is unknown, but 
sare A wrote in England. It will have been acted on the stone 
pavement in front of some church: the church represented heaven; 
to the left of the spectator was “Paradise’’; to the right, “Hell-Mouth.” 
There is a “Director” of the play: he addresses both the characters and 
the audience who thus become an integral part of the performance; 
and there is a choir—Fr. Doyle reproduces not only certain pages of 
the unique MS. to be found at Tours, but some of the music proper to 
the responsories sung in Acts I and II, which exists in the Worcester 
cathedral library. We are shown, first, the innocent existence of Adam 
and Eve, then their temptation and fall; then the murder of Abel by 
Cain; and finally a whole series of prophets who are brought forward 
to announce, each in his way, the destined redemption. Frankly, in 
our day nothing remotely so effective as this for making the Old 
Testament known, is anywhere attempted (at any rate in this country). 
The book is a real work of scholarship, and the translation in no way 
disfigured by pseudo-archaisms, and the essence of Christian doctrine 
is quite marvellously carried across to the listeners. We do not see why 
the play should not be acted in every English-speaking country to the 
greatest advantage of audiences young and old. 

C. C. MARTINDALE. 
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RELIGION AND CULTURE 


Religion and Culture. The Gifford Lectures, 1947. By Christopher 
Dawson. (Sheed and Ward. tos. 6d.) 


HE relation between religion and culture is no new theme for 
Tix. Dawson. Several advantages accrue from this. For one, his 
Gifford Lectures are based on a life-time’s scholarship. For another 
they are not undertaken as an arid, academic exercise. From the start 
he makes clear the seriousness of his purpose. The danger for our 
secularized society is such that “no thoughtful man can consider it 
with equanimity. And it is no longer the fate of a particular culture 
that is in question, but the doom of the human race.” Several times 
in the course of the book we are brought back to our own immediate 
interest in the problem of how a bridge may be built between two 
worlds, on one side “a world which is full of religious richness and 
depth, but incapable of rational demonstration. On the other, an 
intelligible order, without spiritual depth or direct contact with 
religious truth.” The academic analysis is never allowed to become 
‘ames to this most urgent practical question of our day. 

The theme, which is developed by a wide-range comparison of 
institutions, is the primacy of religious belief as the key of history, the 
guardian of al traditions, and the dynamic force behind social 
revolutions. Mr. Dawson’s approach to the study of religion is based 
on two hypotheses. One is the view that every culture is a spiritual 
community, owing its unity to a common view of life, and common 
standards of value. With this I doubt if any sociologist is likely to 
quarrel, and it is amply supported by his ensuing analysis of the 
relations between religion and culture in many parts of the world. 
The other, which is vital to his thesis, is the insistence on the validity 
of religious knowledge. He rejects as sterile and pseudo-scientific, any 
comparative study of religion which is content to reduce it to its 
sociological and cultural elements. 

In this he is aware that he stands opposed to the various exponents 
of sociological relativity who are far from discredited in university 
circles. On the one hand his position is a challenge to the Marxian 
theory of society, according to which religion is a by-product of the 
economic process. On the other hand it challenges the contemporary 
sociologists who are influenced by the French positivists of the last 
century. His view is not a mere restatement of the naive view of the 
causal relation between religion and culture which they explicitly 
reject. On the contrary, his scholarship enables him to expound as 
competently as any yi intimate interdependence of religion and 
society. He is concerned to show that every religion, if it is to influence 
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human life at all, must be incarnated in, or clothed in, social institutions, 
and that every culture, if it is to survive and flourish, must be inspired 
by some religious beliefs. Thus far his theme is not controversial, but 
the whole exposition is based upon the view that while religious forms 
are culturally conditioned, they are at the same time expressions of 
transcendental truths which are eternal and universal. Indeed, he 
maintains that the historical science of religion cannot be undertaken 
unless the absolute validity of religious truth be accepted. 

Mr. Dawson justifies his basic assumption in two ways. The first is 
by appeal to religious experience. In his view natural theologians, in 
their traditional proofs of theism, have been too chary of using the 
intuitions of mystics. He attempts to correct the balance by collecting 
the testimony of ascetic contemplatives of many cultures and many 
different epochs. As he says, “almost all the controversies which have 
raged between theologians on the argument from religious experience 
are ultimately reducible to the difference between the traditionalists, 
who appeal to the unique authority of a particular prophetic in- 
spiration, and the mystics, who claim a direct approach to spiritual 
vision by the way of asceticism and the contemplative life. It is only 
a non-religious philosophy which denies in toto the validity of religious 
experience.” 

By placing so much emphasis on prophetic inspiration, Mr. Dawson 
is able to evade one of the main restrictions imposed by the terms of 
the Gifford Foundation. He is able to escape from the difficulty of 
talking about religion with any profundity, without reference to 
revelation. Yet it is quite clear that his insistence on the validity of 
direct religious experience is more than a mere device to deepen the 
scope of his lectures. He himself is primarily interested in prophecy 
and the role of the prophet, and in some ways he may be criticized 
for subordinating the discussion of the relation between religion and 
culture to his study of prophetic inspiration. 

The second way 5 justifying his assumption of the validity of 
religious truth is by his own successful use of it in historical paw Ben 
Sociologists are prepared to accord to religion a function in stabilizing 
any particular Hrs posted but a strictly positivist approach does not 
allow religion any independent creative role in producing cultural 
change. Mr. Dawson’s hypothesis enables him to give full value, in 
his survey, to religion as a dynamic revolutionary force in the history 
of social institutions. 

If there may be any criticism of this book, it would be directed 
against some results of the author’s deliberate emphasis on direct 
mystical experience as the main source of religious knowledge. For 
instance, the treatment of sacred kingship suffers from a confusion of 
two notions, one of the charismatic leader, whose types are Samson. 
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and Napoleon, and the other, of the descendant of an ancient line of 
kings, whose sacredness lies not in his personal power to inspire 
“wonder and terror,” but in his role as representative of this historical 
and actual unity of his people. 

In a survey which ranges from Mexico to China, and from pre- 
historic times to our own, and which draws on the literature, philo- 
sophy and religious writings of Oriental as well as Hellenic civilization, 
the reader might well expect to be overwhelmed by the display of 
erudition. However, Mr. Dawson uses his learning with classical 
economy to illumine his theme, not to dazzle or confound. He has 
squarely entered a field of controversy which sociologists have tended 
to regard as their own. For this reason his authority as an historian is 
important, for sociologists are a little apt to pay lip-service to the need 
for historical perspective, but to conduct their own researches without 
its aid. A brilliant essay in the subject such as this book must command 


serious attention. 
M. M. Tew. 


KIERKEGAARD 


Kierkegaard Studies. By T. H. Croxall. (Lutterworth Press. 15s.) 


Kierkegaard the Cripple. By Theodor Haecker. Translated by 
C. Van O. Bruyn. (The Harvill Press. 5s.) 


HERE are at least two ways of studying Kierkegaard. One can 
je him from the point of view of an academic historian of 
philosophy, simply to find out what he said and meant, why he said 
it, and what his influence was; or one can approach him as a man with 
a message, 2 man who has something of vital importance to say. 
Mr. Croxall’s Kierkegaard Studies exemplify the second type of 
approach, not the first. He regards Kierkegaard (quite rightly, in my 
opinion) as first and foremost a religious writer, and he has composed 
his book with special reference to the Bible and to “our own age.” 
The book has three main divisions, Man, Christianity and God; but 
it is not a systematic exposition of Kierkegaard’s ideas, though funda- 
mental Kierkegaardian themes are discussed: the author’s aim is to 
stimulate readers to turn to Kierkegaard’s own writings, rather than 
to provide a substitute for them. Beginning with the “‘aesthetic stage,” 
Mr. Croxall soon gets on to what really interests him, what it means 
to become and to be a Christian. A good deal of use’ is made of works 
like Training in Christianity and Christian Discourses, which is only 
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right and proper in view of Mr. Croxall’s purpose in writing. I think 
that he tends to overlook certain dangerous movements in Kierke- 
gaard’s thought; but Mr. Croxall is not a Catholic and it is under- 
standable that he does not adopt the same attitude towards Kierkegaard 
as that adopted by Haecker, also an admirer of the Danish philosopher. 

Kierkegaard’s writings are not everybody’s bedside reading, and it 
would be foolish to pretend that they are or can be; but has he, in 
_ of fact, a message for our age? One certainly would not go to 

is writings for doctrinal instruction; but then Kierkegaard never set 
himself up as a purveyor of doctrine. His writings, in spite of their 
often exasperating style, are an appeal to recognize authentic Christ- 
ianity and to commit oneself to it, or to acknowledge, in “common 
honesty,” that one is not a Christian. Any tendency to identify 
Christianity with a vague humanitarianism or with “playing the 
game” or with Western civilization or with “social service’ or wi 
an “interest in religion’’ was abhorrent to Kierkegaard; and his 
utterances, in spite of or perhaps even because of their exaggerations, 
can have a most clarifying and tonic effect on the individual (and it is 
to the individual that he speaks) who is not completely enmeshed in 
the nets of self-contentment and self-sufficiency. He realized very 
clearly that to be an authentic Christian and to be a “decent citizen” 
are not simply one and the same thing; and all success to anyone who 
tries to bring that truth home to our age or to any other age. 

Kierkegaard the Cripple is an essay by Theodor Haecker, the noted 
German convert to Catholicism, who died in 1945. There is a useful 
introduction by Mr. Dru, and the booklet is illustrated by a selection 
of drawings and caricatures of Kierkegaard. In his essay Haecker 
examines the influence of Kierkegaard’s “thorn in the flesh” on his 
psychological structure, his life and his thought. What was this thorn 
in the flesh? Biographers have speculated on the matter; but, not 
having read Rikard Magnussen’s two works in Danish, from which 
Haecker adopts his solution of the problem, I was startled to find that 
the thorn in the flesh was a humped back. However, both Haecker 
and Dru regard Magnussen’s thesis as proved, and I am certainly in 
no position to dispute the assertion. 

That a man’s physical deformity can have an effect on his mental 
outlook, his life and his thought is, I think, beyond dispute. Whether 
it did or did not have an important effect in a particular case is not, 
however, a matter which can be settled a priori. Socrates was a very 
ugly man, and one might well think that this fact would have caused 
him, of all people, a special unhappiness, particularly perhaps at 
Athens; but, though he was caricatured and though the ingenuity of 
psycho-analysts might produce a tome to prove he contrary, we do 
not know that it did, though it may have. However, in Kierkegaard’s 
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case we have more to go upon. It is certain that the way in which he 
was caricatured and held up to ridicule in The Corsair caused him 
intense suffering; and it is not unreasonable to suppose that this 
contributed to the bitterness which is evident in his on polemics, 
since it seems to have affected his general outlook. At an earlier period 
his deformity played its part in leading him to break off his engagement 
with Regina Olsen, though one is glad to see that Haecker does not 
lay such stress on the importance of this factor in the Regina episode 
as Magnussen appears to have done. Kierkegaard certainly looked on 
his “thorn in the flesh” as a trial and burden sent by God; but it does 
not seem that he ever completely succeeded in adjusting himself to it. 
But that is simply to say that Kierkegaard was not a Saint; and who 
is prepared to throw stones? He was a great man and a noble man; 
but he was by no means a perfect man. When did he pretend to be? 
Mr. Dru notes that Haecker was far removed in manner and method 
from Kierkegaard, whom he so revered. This is apparent in the essay 
under consideration, which is much more than a treatment of 
Kierkegaard’s hump. Writing as a convinced Catholic, Haecker is 
rightly critical of the extravagances and disharmonies in Kierkegaard’s 
ideas and conduct. But that does not alter his profound admiration 
for the “deformed” and “grotesque” figure who was yet “the greatest 
man of all time in Denmark and one of the greatest in the history of 


the world.”’ 
FREDERICK C. COPLESTON. 


THE DESTINIES OF ISRAEL 
Destinées d’ Israel. By Charles Journet. (Egloff. Price not stated.) 


RITING during the war, when the Nazis’ campaign to exter- 

W minate the Jews was at its height, the author at first con- 
templated basing his theological study of Israel’s place in human 
history on Léon Bloy’s Salut par les Juifs, written half a century before. 
Bloy could be “used” but not followed, and Abbé Journet, while 
inevitably fascinated by the zeal, the poetry, the dazzling intuitions of 
the aa Pa beggar, had to trace out his own course for himself and 
merely “‘use”’ Bloy to illustrate his theme. He draws too on his other 
great predecessors in the field—Lagrange, Péguy, Claudel, the Maritains 
especially, so that with the addition of extracts from other significant 
personalities, we have at the same time a real anthology of the best 
modern thought on this disturbing problem. 
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The “destinies” of Israel are the different functions which the race 
fulfils in God’s providence, according to its attitude to the true 
messianic Kingdom (Bloy, amazingly, overlooks this fundamental 
expectation of the Jewish race). The first is Israel “expectant”—till the 
coming of Christ. Then follows the inauguration of the Kingdom: 
Israel “of the Spirit,” a “remnant” of the people forming its core, 
since the Apostles and the primitive Church were all of them Jews. 
Thirdly, Israel “in exile’—an admirable characterization of their 
present “‘destiny.’’ The most original part of the book is that describing 
the fourth destiny: Israel “reintegrated” before the final consummation. 
This is conceived, and well argued, as perhaps being of considerable 
duration; it would not succeed the general apostasy which is predicted 
before the Second Coming, but precede it, perhaps by many centuries. 
A criticism and final appraisement of Bloy’s book fitly concludes this 
rich and penetrating study. 

The theological approach to the Jewish problem is less common in 
this country than abroad. It has the advantage of viewing world history 
sub specie eternitatis and avoiding being side-tracked by the headlines 
of the moment. A serenity can be maintained which is all too often 
lacking in other approaches. Not that a question like Zionism is 
neglected; on the contrary, its different forms are here analysed, and 
how much can be expected from a national home in Palestine is 
carefully estimated. (He was, be it remembered, writing four years 
ago at least.) If a word of criticism is called for here, it is because of the 
absence of any survey of the distribution of the Jewish population in 
the last century and a half, and of the political pressures which uprooted 
them by millions during that time—a past which lives on in their 
memories and explains so much of the social and religious heterogeneity 
of the emigrants whcrever they may be now. Perhaps the author 
presumed all this to be already known—it would have given an urgent 
reality to his thesis, in no way detracting from its dutieaiel basis. 

This basis is the scriptural assurance of the ultimate reconciliation of 
Israel to Christ, to be found in Romans xi. God’s chosen people, small, 
unique, was privileged in the past above all the nations of the world: 
and if “‘after the fulness of the Gentiles is come in’’, God’s purpose is 
that “all Israel should be saved,” then the survival of that people, as 
a people, to the end, is incontrovertible. Hitler could not fight God. 
But, on the other hand, their conversion will be prompted by envy 
of the followers of Christ—which involves a responsibility on both 
sides. The Christians, above all, must show themselves worthy of their 
Master, and the Jews must return to the purest teachings of the Torah 
and recognize that the Kingdom there foretold is, at least primarily, 
spiritual in character, and that the urge to establish a universal messianic 
nation can bring nothing but fresh misery upon the world as upon 
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themselves. To this he adds a tentative estimate of the function of 
Israel “‘reintegrated,”” when the restless activity of the Jewish character 
might, in a Christian form, arouse, stimulate, revivify the somnolent 
complacency into which we are so prone to sink. The result might well 
be a realization of the ancient prophecies in a fresh blossoming of a 
fully Christian culture, to which the Jews, having shed their present 
messianic, often imperialistic ideas and seeking first the Kingdom of 


KANTIAN ETHICS 


God and His justice, would contribute an effective Christianization of 
all the material side of life—of riches, technical progress, material 
prosperity and the rest. Yet none of this would prevent this world 
remaining one of trials and sorrows, lest we forget that we have here 
no abiding city. “Such,” he sums up, “is the only millenium that we 
are suggesting: that of many sheep in the midst of fewer wolves, but 
blood-stained and crucified withal.”’ 


Maurice BévENOT. 


KANTIAN ETHICS 


The Moral Law. By H. J. Paton. (Hutchinson. 153.) 


NDER the title of The Moral Law Professor Paton has produced 
U: new translation of Kant’s Groundwork of the Metaphysic of 
Morals. The text itself has explanatory notes and is preceded by an 
Analysis of the Argument, and the translation does all that can be done 
to ease the reader’s passage: the more cumbersome sentences are broken 
up; a careful guide is provided to Kant’s ugly terminology; and large 

ortions of the text read with quite a jaunty air. The Moral Law, 
See remains a book for the specialist, but it provides him with 
an excellent key to Kant’s moral philosophy and indeed to his whole 
system. The Groundwork is a very short treatise and it sometimes wears 
an air of specious simplicity; but in fact the whole of Kant’s ethical 
doctrine is here. That is why the work, though so short, is a classic of 
moral philosophy. 

Kant is a tantalizing author: while seemingly intent on proving what 
is already obvious to the reader, he throws out almost casually the 
really leading ideas. There is need to examine very closely Kant’s 
treatment of desire or inclination and its relation to reason, and to be 
very chary of passing easily with him from the notion of law as a 
moral command—which may on the face of it have no bearing beyond 
a particular moral situation—to the idea of law as a rule, a universal 


principle capable of forming part of a code of such rules. Above all 
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the question must be asked: If the moral worth of an action does not 
depend on its results, does it follow that there is no genuinely moral 
on in helping others for the pleasure of making ts happy, and 
not just from a sense of duty? (p. 66). 

To re-read Kant is to visit a lost world, a cold and bloodless world 
of abstractions infinitely remote from the modern positivist attitudes 
and from our preoccupation with the individual, the personality and 
concrete experience. That spectral quality of a philosophy which is at 
once so respectable and so unreal is captured in Péguy’s epigram: “le 
kantisme a les mains purs—mais il n’a pas de mains.” Yet it would 
be a great mistake to regard Kant’s Groundwork as merely a museum 

iece. The influence of his teaching has, of course, been enormous and, 
by one of those odd tricks of history, this seemingly merciless 
rationalism of Kant’s has proved one of the most potent forces in 
generating the irrationalist or anti-rationalist philosophies of to-day. 
The rejection of metaphysics, of any rounded or coherent system of 
ultimate explanations, has led straight to the modern intolerance of 
metaphysics and to the preference for a wilfully adopted attitude to 
the facts of experience. 

For a Christian this development in philosophy is not necessarily to 
be deplored. If the object of our thought is a God-given revelation 
which we can never hope fully to comprehend and circumscribe with 
our limited concepts, then our position has many points of contact with 
that of one who rejects the smugness of closed philosophical systems 
with their remote and unreal air, and takes his stand on a wilful attitude. 
Both will be suspicious of any all-explanatory rationalist system; 
neither will be afraid of the mysterious and inexplicable. But whereas 
the Christian’s basic premises have a guarantee of their own which 
enables them to direct his reasoning without any flight from reason, 
any other basic “wilful attitude’’ must necessarily have an arbitrariness 
that will haunt all the developments of thought leading from it. 

At this parting of the —_ Kant stands as a massive but undecided 
figure. His moral philosophy is far more traditional than is usually 
recognized—being fundamentally a teleological one, as Professor 
Paton so clearly emphasizes (p. 18 sqq.), and dealing with scholastic 
ease in cold abstractions and aol di in a way which leaves the 
individual crushed and eviscerated. But the freedom by which Kant 
sets so much store remains an impersonal one, and to that extent 


unchristian: it is certainly not the freedom of the children of God. 
Joun Coventry. 
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AN ENGLISH MORALIST 


Richard Price: A Review of the Principal Questions in Morals. Edited by 
D. Daiches Raphael. (Clarendon Press. 153s.) 


NEw edition of this work has long been overdue and Professor 
A\ Raphael provides it with a very useful introduction. Price was 
long neglected; his cumbersome style, exemplified in the full title of 
the first edition, was put in the shade by the vigorous English of Butler. 
Price handsomely acknowledges his debt to the Bishop, but his own 
book is more clearly and consistently reasoned than the Sermons or 
even the Dissertation. 

Since Rashdall, in his Theory of Good and Evil, forty years ago called 
it “the best work on Ethics till quite recent times, containing the gist 
of Kantian doctrine without Kant’s confusion,” it has had great 
influence in this country. 

Kant, near the end of the second edition of his Foundation of the 
Metaphysic of Morals, classifies theories of the “moral sense’’ as little 
better than disguised hedonism unless, as perhaps by Hutcheson, the 
term is merely intended to signify the immediacy dé our approval for 
beneficence, without denying the reality of its obligation. He seems 
to think that all his predecessors, except perhaps the “rationalists,” who 
vainly tried to deduce morality from de concept of perfection, had 
belonged either to the hedonistic school or to that of “moral sense.” 
He mentions Hutcheson here, but surely had in mind also Hume who, 
after premising that “reason is and ought to be the slave of the passions,” 
and remarking on the inexplicability of the word “ought,” founds all 
on sympathy, since “morality is more properly felt a judged of” 
and since “‘in feeling that an action pleases after a particular manner 
we in effect feel that it is virtuous.’” Hume concludes the matter, in the 
Principles, with the odd remark that “there remains nothing but briefly 
to consider our interested obligation to virtue,’ which he does by 
enquiring “whether every man, who has any regard to his own 
happiness and welfare, will not best find his account in the practice 
of every moral duty.” This only differs from Hobbes in a less brutish 

sychology: men always do what they think will please them most, 
a what they think will please them most may sometimes be the 
pleasure of others. 

Against all such views Price’s contention is unambiguous. He will 
maintain that “virtue has a foundation in the nature of its object; right 
and wrong are real characters of actions, not only qualities of our minds; 
they denote what actions are, not sensations derived from the particular 
frame and structure of our natures” (p. 15). Further, as the editor 
points out (p. xli), Price holds that “‘a judgment of right” can be a 
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motive to action and, consequently, like Kant, that reason can be 
practical; and he further anticipates Kant in seeing that only actions 
done from this motive are strictly “virtuous” (i.e. moral). Consistently 
with all this he maintains that the fundamental moral axioms are 
based upon intuition of self-evident truths, though their application 
to the complexities of nature may be as hard as that of geometry. 
Indeed Professor Raphael tells us that he was the first to apply the 
word “intuition’’ to morals. 

But perhaps Price’s most striking innovation, in which he again 
anticipates Kant, was that while strongly holding obligation to be 
objectively real, he denies this of beauty. The gpa | of Shaftesbury 
that “beauty and good are still the same” had made the tradition, 
ascribed to Plato and handed down by Sidney, almost a commonplace. 
Price saw that not only was this unjustified but discredited the claims 
of morality by strengthening the analogy drawn by Hume and 
Hutcheson. He writes (p. 66): “It seems impossible be anyone to 
conceive the objects themselves to be endowed with more than a 
particular order of parts, and with powers, or an affinity to our faculties 
thence arising. . . But, surely, order and regularity are, more properly, 
the causes of beauty than beauty itself.” He agrees with Kant in sug- 
gesting that the appearance of order gives us the pleasurable aesthetic 
experience because we take it as evidence of a design to facilitate our 
apprehension. 

From the instances of both agreement and difference given it is 
clearly a pity that Kant had probably never heard of the lonely fore- 
runner who clearly distinguished duty from interest and criticized alike 
the moral sense of Hutcheson and the “rationalism” of Clarke, 
Cudworth and Balguy. 

In a day when of all the disabilities from which students suffer the 
most grievous is the scarcity of the standard works, we could hardly 
owe more gratitude than is due to Professor Daiches Raphael and to 


the Clarendon Press for this excellent edition. 
E. F. Carritt. 


DEAR OLD STACHYS 


Letters to Young Churches. A Translation of the New Testament 
Epistles. By J. B. Phillips. (Bles. 10s. 6d.) 


N his Introduction to this volume, Mr. C. S. Lewis anticipates the 
| esti question and makes out a very good case for fresh trans- 
lations of the Bible. There are, of course, innumerable people who 
object to any new translation, precisely because it is different from 
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what they have been used to, as though the truths contained in the 
Bible were not such as to call for continuous re-discovery. At the same 
time, one cannot but have sympathy with those who, whilst admitting 
that new translations are sometimes desirable, may feel that we are 
having rather too much of this sort of thing. Douai, Authorized, 
Challoner, Revised, Westminster, Moffatt, Knox—to mention merely 
the better known—should surely suffice for all but the most gluttonous. 

Well, first of all, we can welcome this edition for the useful intro- 
ductory notes, giving bare details of authorship, date, destination, and 
a useful synopsis of the theme of each epistle. The cross-headings— 
occasionally, perhaps, a little too jaunty (“Absence has indeed made 
our hearts grow fonder’”—“Wake up and live!’’)—do help to an 
understanding of the line of thought, and there is a clear sketch-map 
which will be of value to beginners. Moreover, there is much to be 
said for having the Epistles in a separate volume—though perhaps it 
was a mistake not to include the Acts of the Apostles—for a close 
acquaintance with these earliest Christian documents is an essential 
basis for the spiritual life of the intelligent Christian. 

The translation itself is vigorous, forthright and clear. As Mr. Lewis 
reminds us in his Introduction, the New Testament was originally 
written in a “utilitarian, commercial and administrative language.” 
To aim, therefore, primarily, at a “dignified’’ (i.e. hieratic) rendering 
is to miss something of the flavour of the original. Not that St. Paul 
is lacking in passages of true elevation and rhetoric and here his 
translator follows him. Doubtless there will be objections to passages 
where he has been too specific in his rendering. (An example is provided 
by “It is better to be married than to be tortured with unsatisfied 
desire.” But most commentators are agreed that that is what the 
original means. So why not say so?) 

It is impossible, however, to translate into the corresponding modern 
idiom without sometimes producing an unfortunate effect. “Dear old 
Stachys” (Rom. xvi. 9) is surely not precisely what St. Paul meant; 
and “give each other a hearty henbihahe all round” (Rom. xvi.16) 
goes a little too far. But it would be unfair to suggest that such lapses 
are more than very occasional. On the whole the translator has 
succeeded in bringing out St. Paul’s meaning in language which is 
“ordinary” without being undignified and “modern” without being 
vulgar. His book can be commended strongly not so much to the 
professional scholar (who presumably does not stand in need of a 
translation anyway, grateful as he may be for the help of a crib in 
some passages), but to the average person who takes his religion 
seriously and who is anxious to know what the New Testament is 


about. 
T. CoORBISHLEY. 
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A FRENCH “WESTMINSTER VERSION” 


La Sainte Bible, traduit en francais; L’ Evangile selon Saint Luc, traduit par 
E. Osty; Aggée, Zacharie, Malachie, par Albert Gelin; Les Livres 
des Maccabées, par F.-M. Abel; Editions du Cerf, Paris. (Black- 
friars, Oxford), 1948. 


HESE three fascicules are the first fruits of a new and important 
‘ae on the part of French Catholic scholars, and they 
merit careful attention. The venture is best likened to the parallel effort 
among English Catholics of the Westminster Version, and it is being 
apparently run on the same lines. This likeness will be sufficient 
indication of its importance. The series is being issued “sous la direction 
de I’Ecole Biblique a, the famous Dominican centre of 
biblical studies Santi in 1890 by P. Lagrange. The third above- 
named contributor to the series is a member of the staff of the Ecole 
Biblique, the other two being Sulpicians, M. Gelin being professor of 
Scripture at the seminary of Lyons. The “Comité de Direction” of 
the series includes names such as P. Huby, P. Vincent, P. Benoit, 
P. Fontoynon, P. Pautrel, and M. Gilson. These were the committee’s 
revisers for the three fascicules published so far. It is perhaps a pity 
that there is no indication of other members of the committee, or of 
future contributors, or of forthcoming issues, nor is it anywhere 
stated that the translation (like the Westminster) is being made from 
the original Greek or Hebrew, though this is evident from a reading 
of the text. It would also have been useful (especially in the case of 
Maccabees) to have been told which Codex was being followed, 
though variant readings are referred to in the notes, not always, 
however, indicating the source. Emendations of the text (especially, of 
course, in Zacharias) are often simply indicated as following e.g. the 
Greek, when further explanation of how this is done might have made 
more comfortable reading. Similarly glosses omitted in the text are 
simply placed in the footnotes. The notes call attention to most of the 
textual difficulties, but they are less full than those of the Westminster. 
There are frequently two layers of notes, the upper in italics with verse- 
numbers for textual matters, and the lower with letter-footnotes for 
commentary. The letter-footnote system makes it trying to find the 
passage in the text, if (as one often does) one spots the comment before 
the text. But these are small points. 

The books are very pleasantly produced and beautifully printed. 
There are large subject-headings for different sections, and small inset 
sub-headings in clarendon type all through. Cross-references are in the 
margin. Verse-numbers come as small figures in the continuous text. 
Old Testament quotations in St. Luke are in italics. 
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Each book is preceded by an introduction, and that to St. Luke 
deserves special praise: after the mention of Luke’s written sources 
(Mark and perhaps Matthew and perhaps even the Greek, or else 
sources ne by Matthew), there is a most interesting section on 
Luke’s modification of existing information for his own purposes, 
which are marked by his qualities “d’artiste, d’ame délicate, et de 
chrétien,” in the first place his omission of things that would spoil his 
plan or give any undue pain to his readers or lower any of the persons 
in their estimation; secondly there are the “additions et retouches,” 
thirdly “les insinuations” (nous entrons ici dans le domaine de choix 
de la nuance et de la finesse), and lastly the transpositions. The literary 
= with which this study is made is carried out in the translation 
itself. 

The introduction to Zacharias, though beginning with the statement 
that this is one of the most difficult Keck of the Old Testament, is 
extremely slight, covering little over two pages, and therefore hardly 
able to deal with the towering problems af that book. The concluding 
plain observation that Zach. 9-14 is to be dated towards the end of 
the fourth century B.c. could do with some indication of motives for 
this view. Maccabees is quite adequately introduced. 

In the matter of translation itself, the Westminster decided in favour 
of “biblical English,” but that vexed question hardly arises in French, 
and all three of these books provide a most readable text and especially 
in the case of Maccabees a very lively narrative. 

In the Gospel the translation follows what is generally now accepted 
as the most reliable text, and frequently arrives at the same conclusions 
as the Westminster. Some examples of difficult texts would be of 
interest: 2. 8 (et in terra pax, etc.) “aux hommes qu'il aime’; 2. 48 
(finding in temple) “nous te cherchons’”’ in the present, following 
Sinaiticus and B; 2. 49 “que je me dois aux affaires de mon Pére’’; 
6. 1 the “second first” sabbath has (mercifully) disappeared; 6. 5 the 
rarely mentioned gloss from Codex D is in a footnote; 8. 43 (the 
woman with an issue of blood) the words “who had bestowed all her 
substance on physicians” is omitted with Codices B and D: it being 
supposed that the sentence had been taken from Mark, and is unlikely 
in Luke “courtois et bon confrére” that he was. 10. 42 (porro unum 
est necessarium) reads “pourtant il en faut peu, une seule méme,” 
following (as does the Westminster) Sin., B, and the Vienna papyrus. 
11. 18 Beelzebub is cast out in favour of Beelzebul. 18. 5 the 
importunate widow comes “me rompre la téte,” instead of the usual 
““wearying me,” but the Greek word really means “give me a black 
eye” (Srwmdlw hit on the ditamov)! 22. 20 (consecration) “qui est 
versé” (v. 19 “donné’’) in the present, though the note says it is 
equivalent to a future. 22. 58, 60 “O man” (Peter to his accusers) is 
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rendered “mon ami.” 23. 31 “Si l’on traite (rovodaww) ainsi le bois 
vert, qu’adviendra-t-il du bois sec?” with a good note “Si on. brfille 
le bois vert, qui ne devrait pas étre brfilé (allusion au supplice de 
Jésus), que ne fera-t-on pas du bois sec, qui lui doit étre brfilé (les 
Juifs)?”” 24. 13 (Emmaus) “160 stades” following Sinaiticus against 
the other texts, which have 60. The matter is important for the 
identification of Emmaus and the nature of the journey. 

In the Minor Prophets everyone has his own methods of either 
attempting to translate a difficult passage, or else having recourse to 
emendation or omission as a gloss. M. Gelin’s solutions are scholarly 
and balanced. Many of the standard critical emendations appear in his 
text, though the translation in Agg. 2. 16 (17) “Quelle était votre 
situation?” is perhaps a lot to get out of mihyotham. 2. 7 (8) “les 
trésors de toutes les nations” for what the Vulgate understood as 
“desideratus cunctis gentibus”’ is passed over without comment. 

In Zach. 3 and 4 there are several shufflings of the text, but here 
again everyone must make up his own mind on the subject. The 
problem of the gold pipes and the oil in Zach. 4. 12 is easily disposed 
of by the omission of the verse as a gloss. The very awkward mountain 
in 4. 7 is manfully translated, though the resultant sense is very obscure. 
Similarly the mysterious man Bethel in 7. 2, who is probably a 
corruption in the text, becomes a real person. The famous reference to 
the Greeks in 9. 13 is considered a gloss and omitted, though this is 
hardly necessary if the book is dated as late as the introduction proposes. 

Malachias is, of course, much more straightforward and the trans- 
lation reads well and easily. The famous passage in 1. 11 is rendered 
according to the LXX. 

After the entanglements of Zacharias the Books of the Maccabees 
make very easy reading in the new translation. In I. 13. 29 there is 
an interesting emendation (of “machines’’ to “bases’’ in the decoration 
of a tomb) made on the basis of the hypothetical original Hebrew 
text. 

The above few quotations from these three books show how much 
interest can be derived from this new translation and one hopes that 
the work will continue as well as it has begun, for although the 
commentary is rather sparse the conclusions in the text will be of 
much value to students. 

The committee did well to start with one of the Gospels and begin 
the Old Testament from the back, thus including some of the Minor 
Prophets, whose writings will in this way receive more prominence. 


SEBASTIAN BULLOUGH. 
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THE TATE GALLERY 
MILLBANK S.W.1 


By 88 Bus, or any Bus or Tram from Victoria 
along the Vauxhall Bridge Road 


NOW ENTIRELY RE-OPENED 


The National Collections of British Painting, 
Modern Foreign Painting and Modern Sculpture 


Exhibition of 


RICHARD WILSON and his Circle 
(Closing March 14th) 


TATE GALLERY PUBLICATIONS 


LARGE REPRODUCTIONS 

Full colour letterpress: sizes approximately 15 in. by 12 in., prices $/- 
to 17/6. Also framed, at various prices. Subjects by:— 

BLAKE DEGAS PICASSO STEVENS 
CEZANNE KLEE RENOIR VAN GOGH 
CHAGALL MODIGLIANI ROUSSEAU GAUGUIN 
CROMB PALMER SISLEY 


COLLECTORS’ FOLDERS 7 in. by 5 in., price 9d. each 
Full colour reproductions accompanied by biographical and informative 
notes on picture and artist. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC POSTCARDS OF SCULPTURE 
5 in. by 3 in., price $d. each 

Original bromide prints of approximately 40 subjects. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC POSTCARDS OF WORKS BY 


WILLIAM BLAKE, price 6d. each 
Original bromide prints of 18 subjects, many hitherto unpublished. 


FULL COLOUR POSTCARDS 6 in. by 4 in., price 4d. 


each 
A range of over 40 subjects with many more in production. 


Prices quoted include Purchase Tax 

IN PREPARATION 
12 FACSIMILE COLLOTYPE REPRODUCTIONS 
To be issued in a portfolio, the first subjects being by Blake, Palmer, 
Picasso, Van Gogh. 


BOOKS 
‘100 MODERN FOREIGN PAINTINGS IN THE TATE GALLERY.” Chosen 


with an Introduction by John Rothenstein. “PAINTERS AND WRITERS: 
AN ANTHOLOGY.” Edited by Carlos Peacock: 96 full colour illustra- 
tions faced by literary extracts. 


4,725 
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